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PRICE vs. QUALITY. 
<a RE is a tendency of the present market for face brick which 


ought to be carefully considered by our manufacturers, namely, 
a willingness to cut prices, which results in emulation of price rather 
than quality. We do not mean that good bricks are not manu- 
factured; quite the reverse is true, but the price seems to be insisted 
upon as much as the quality, and the man who can make the best 
brick for the least money seems to think he has a stronger claim on 
the public consideration than the one who simply makes the best 
can get for it. 
furthermore, we do not believe that it 
is a necessary one, nor that it really commands any better trade or 
any larger orders. 


brick he knows how and charges all he We believe 


this basis is radically wrong ; 


The price of the face brick is not a very impor- 
tant factor in the cost of a large building, since the total amount 
which is used is so slight in reference to the general quantity of 
material that a difference of a few dollars per thousand one way 
or the other is very seldom considered by either the architects or 
the owners. We had occasion, recently, to go over the figures of a 
large commercial building in this city, the exterior walls of which 
were faced entirely with a high grade of pressed brick for a length 
of about 200 ft. and a height of 70 ft., requiring altogether some- 
what less than 100,000 face brick, the value of which at the prices 
paid was about $4,000, while the total cost of the building was 
nearly $300,000. Conversing with the parties who supplied the 
brick, we were told that a special price was made of $40 a thousand 
being a cut of about $6 a thousand, which was voluntarily offered 


by the manufacturer in the hope that that would decide in favor of 
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OOOO 
his particular brick. Talking the matter over later with the arcl 
tect, however, we found that that cut had been entirely unnecessary 
that that particular brick would have been used in any case, and that 
the difference of $600 was not considered a partic le in making the 
selection; in other words, that $600 might just as well have 


the pockets of the manufacturers. 


HIS is by no means an isolated case. We believe most 
instances architects do not consider the price of face brick 
i 


t all, but rather select what seems to them the best for the 


and order that brick used, a difference of a few dollars per thousa 
not being a determining factor. If this is a fact, and we see ni 
reason to doubt it, the mistaken policy of undertaking to cheapet 
product or to cut prices is fully demonstrated ; and if our brick ma 
facturers would make up their mind hereafter to make the very best 


bricks they can produce, and sell them for the most mon« 
architects and the owners would submit to, we believe there wou 
a great deal less dissatisfaction with the product, and the differs 
in cost would count no more than it does now, while tl 
very tangible encouragement given to the improvement 
and most available building material which we have at ha 

bricks are by no means good bricks, and though all manufact 
may know how to achieve the best results, there is a woful ditter 

in the quality of the resulting product. We have exte 

range of colors, we have multiplied indefinitely our varieties of | 

and to the credit of the manufacturers it can be said that there have 


been many excellent bricks put on the market, but there seems to be 


a timidity in charging a good round price for a first-class article 
feeling that the purchaser and the architect will object to the pri 
and that more bricks will be sold by making them cheap tha 
strictly adhering to what the material is fairly worth Now 


manufacturer can keep on in business unless he receives a fair prict 
for his product. If we were discussing bricks of all sorts, includi: 
common bricks, the point would have less value; but where thx 
entire amount of face brick for a large building cuts relatively so 
slight a figure, it seems the part of folly for manufacturers to d« 

erately curtail their own profits with the infallible result in the en 
of being obliged to lessen the quality of the material or be driver 


out of business. 


E must admit, however, that there is another side of tl 

WW question. Architects are too inclined to disregard th 
intrinsic qualities of the brick and to select simply the make whic! 
pleases in color or texture. Consequently, in some cases, an interior 
brick is sold at a large profit where a better quality of brick, even 
at the same price, is not considered. If our architects would insist 
more rigidly upon the quality, irrespective of price, or considering 
price only last of all, and would endeavor to secure the very best the 
market affords, and if also our manufacturers would persistently put 
forth only their best efforts, would stand on the high ground that 
they are making a first-class article and are entitled to a high price 
for it, and that the best is none too good, there would then be an 
opportunity for a genuine revival in the clay industries which would 
mean not only better business, better profits, and a more legitimate 
trade for the manufacturers, but would imply buildings better built 


better looking, and more enduring for the architect and the owners 
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Chis is a point which the producers must take to heart. The safe 
course does not lie along any middle line. The manufacturer, in 


order to make money, must either turn out a lot of very cheap brick 


wr else a more restricted quantity of very high grade brick, and judg- 
g fre ill our observations, and from what has been told us by 
rers and architects generally throughout the country, we 

elieve t the best product which the manufacturers can turn out 
wil the long 1 , meet with the better success, will be more 
satisfactory to every one, and will be more generally used, and this 
entirel idependent of any consideration of price. We would 
nean that manufacturers are to continue making poor bricks 

1 ric f they will take the stand that 

yg he best and will prove it by their products, charging 

vod reasonable I t therefor, there will be no need of ever cut 

r resort heap expedients to obtain the desired 


The Barta Press Competition. 


PROGRAM 
| 
- : > 
W thor 1 by The Barta Press, Boston, to announce a 
/ tit r designs for ornamental borders to be used 
gy These borders should be de- 
e adapted to various sizes of pages, and 
yermit of portions being used 
es at th eginning or ending of para- 
e patterns, while complete in them- 
vill repeat and reverse. The average 
t exceed % in., and the design should 
iracter to permit of photographic repro- 
g st be made in line with black ink on 
Size I ‘ I ns., and the design should 
l Ss. Of the itter ucross the top and 4 ins. 
te the diagram, so as to give a complete idea 
: For st designs there is offered a first prize of 
: I e of $25; a third prize of $15; a fourth prize of 
$1 fifth prize of $5 Che prizes will be awarded by a jury 
ects of acknowledged reputation Each drawing must 
h vit otto or cipher, and a sealed envelope similarly 
irked and containing the full name of the designer must accompany 
rawings These envelopes will not be opened until after the 
wa sma \fter the judges have made their awards, The Barta 
Press sha ive the privilege of selecting for their exclusive use 
fifteen or more of the designs that are not prize winners, for which 


be given the choice of one volume of Bates, Kimball & Guild’s 


l ils of Decorative Sculpture, French Renaissance,” or “ De- 
tails of Decorative Sculpture, Italian Renaissance.” Drawings must 
ve delivered flat, express or postage prepaid, at the office of THE 


BRICKBUILDER, not later than July 1 

Che high character of the work which is turned out by The Barta 
Press has been so abundantly manifested in the pages of this journal 
as to need little additional comment. The competitors may feel 
assured that their designs, if used at all, will be most scrupulously 
followed and all of the prize designs will be published in THE BrRICK- 


BUILDER, 


BRICKBUILDER. 








ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 


N the advertisement of the New York 
] Architectural Terra-Cotta Company, on 
page xxvi, is illustrated the facade of the 
handsome new office building, built of brick 
and terra-cotta, for R. Hoe, Esq. Barney & 
Chapman are the architects. The adjoining 
illustration is of one of the caryatids, which 
are placed in the tenth story. 

A handsome residence on Michigan Boule- 
vard, Chicago, of which W. J. Brooks is the 
architect, is illustrated in the advertisement 
of the Celadon Terra-Cotta Company, Charles 
T. Harris, Lessee, on page xxiv. 

The extension to the United States Hotel, 
Boston, Winslow & Wetherell, architects, is 
the subject chosen for this month’s illustra- 
tion in the advertisement of the Boston Fire- 


proofing Company, page xii. 


NEWCOMB MEMORIAL BUILDING, 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


LATES 19, 20, AND 24.—The H. 
Pp Sophie Newcomb Memorial College 
Art Building, a two-story brick and terra-cotta 
structure of Italian Renaissance design, by Wilson Eyre, Jr., Archi- 
tect, Philadelphia, Penn., is situated on the grounds of the college at 
New Orleans, La. This building was built among other old college 
buildings, and at the same time there were a number of old live-oak 
trees not to be disturbed; hence the shape of plan. 

The basement, which is only slightly below the grade level, on 
account of the wet soil, contains lunch, dressing, and storage rooms. 

The first floor, as the plan shows, is divided into rooms for oil 
painting, water-color painting, modeling, drawing, and draughting, 
each averaging in size 19 by 30 ft., and all opening into a main hall, 
with library at the northeast end of same. 

On the second floor are two galleries 20 by 34 ft. each, used for 
exhibition purposes; two studios, life room, cast room, also suite of 
janitors’ living rooms. 

All the art working rooms on first and second floors have north 
light, and studios and art galleries are lighted by skylights. 





CHICAGO ARCHITECTURAL CLUB 


CLASSES. 


*HE classes of the year will be kept up and meet as follows: 


Every Tuesday evening will be devoted to the study of 
the regular problems in architecture. 

The class in Pen and Ink Rendering meets every Thursday 
evening. 

The class in Architectural Modeling meets every Friday even- 
ing. 

The class in Sculpture and Drawing from Life meets on Satur- 
day evening. This class is conducted jointly by this club and the 
Chicago Society of Artists. 

The class in Water Color meets on Sunday mornings. 

No tuition is charged for any of these classes. 

The ninth annual exhibition of the club opened April 7. 

The officers of the club are George R. Dean, president; Richard 
E. Schmidt, 1st vice-president; Myron H. Hunt, 2d vice-president ; 
Frank M. Garden, secretary; Edward T. Wilder, treasurer. 





PERSONAL. 


CLARENCE P. Hoyt, architect, has opened an office at 194 Boyl- 
ston Street, Boston, Mass. 























































’ Architectural Rendering 
in Pen and Ink. 
BY D. A. GREGG. 
5c 7 ay WAY back in the seventies, 
2, >} a\ 25 A while a draughtsman in an 
2 & | A\ IC a8 architect’s office in New York, that 
5 : 1 liking for pen and ink rendering 


ae pe MY 
Za. ie 4 


came over me which seems to 
strike nearly all young draughts- 
men, and in course of time, by a 
kind Providence, an opportunity 
for constant practise was put in 
my way through an engagement 
with the American Architect. 
This was in 1879. One would be 
exceedingly dull not to learn many 
things about the work in sixteen 
years of practise, and a lesser 
number of years of effort to teach 
others how to render. But it did 
not take sixteen years to impress 
upon me one thing, viz.: that ren- 
dering in pen and ink was not the 
easiest thing in the world to learn. 





My failures taught me that very 
soon, and the failures and disap- 


FROM A DRAWING BY MR. pointments did not seem to let up 


W. T. PARTRIDGE, at once. I would not care to go 

over the same ground again; it 
gives me a heart-ache to think of it. In my teaching experience | 
observe occasionally one who easily overcomes the various diffi- 
culties, and quickly comes to a fair amount of skill; but when one 
out of fifty does this, thirty have to work hard to get there, and the 
remaining nineteen never arrive. 

The reasons are easily found, there is much to learn, and much 
time ‘is necessary to learn these things. Some have abundant talent, 
but the time to practise they cannot easily get, as any draughtsman 
in an office understands. And some ought not to hope to acquire 
skill; their talent lies in another direction. A fair amount of natural 
talent is absolutely necessary. 

A good pen drawing of a building should be as good as any 
other drawing by any other kind of an artist. 

There should be no method peculiar to ourselves as architectural 
draughtsmen. Only we should indicate architectural detail better 
than other artists do. 








, FROM A DRAWING BY MR. FRANK A. HAYS. 
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VERTICAL LINES IN COMBINATION. 


ANA 


UI 
RSM GAN, 
WCU (19) 


Rude, clumsy, unfeeling. 


Loose, liny, too widely spaced 


Weak, lacks spit it. 


Thick and thin, disagreeabl 





\ 
Ly Broken, exceedingly bad 
AN on ie Good, put together with some grace, va 
f 4 \\ \ \ 2 e . . } 
¥ wlll \\\\\ riety in direction United in a pleasant 
CALA : 
way 
INDIVIDUAL HORIZONTAL LINI 
Free hand, but so straight as to 
unfeeling. 
Too monotonous in its wave 
ee a RE es a Broken; bad; usually needless 
—$—_—_——___—_ Thick and thin in spots. Weak 
Of even thickness, undulating, has fe 
A good line 
An At architectural rendering should have the fol @ 
ties : — 
1. Good drawing (perfect form in everything sho 
2. Excellent quality of line. 
3. Agreeable combinations of line (technique 
4. Shade and shadow nature-like. 
5. Value of black, white, and half-tone in right amount of ea 
6. Values agreeably arranged (composition ). 
Each one of the above six items are a study themselves, at 
in every drawing all must be considered every time No wo 


progress is slow and failure frequent. 

Good drawing there must be. I do not know of any one 
has become celebrated as an artist in any line of work who draw 
badly. And there are some whose strong point is their good di 
ing, who are loudly praised for their rendering. 

If you will look closely at the work of Daniel Vierge, you w 
see that his success is not so much in the rendering as in his perfe 
magnificent drawing of form and detail. 

Architectural draughtsmen sometimes fail to draw architecture 
well; but supposing this to be overcome, as it ought surely to be 
what about accessories, foliage, and figures? Leaving figures out 
which are often not missed, we cannot always omit foliage. We 
have spent years of study on architecture, and draw that properly 
but, alas! on foliage we have not spent twenty-four_hours, and tree 
need about as much study as architecture. 

The outer form must be foliage-like, and tree shapes are so 
varied. The subject seems too large to be attempted in a brief 
article. But one hint let me give: select tree forms that are most 
agreeable, the maple, for instance, whose shape is full and rounding. 
Avoid sharp angles and rectangular shapes, which are unnatural 
Make good use of the light holes that occur near the outer edges. 

With all the difficulties belonging to foliage drawing, we never 
theless have in the architectural field some who draw foliage well 

Architecture is not bereft of artists in drawing, whoever may sa) 
to the contrary. Observe this bit of shrubbery and grass, drawn by 
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A 
7I 
RR 
ene C 
v1 ISAGREEABLE SPOTTY SEVERELY rRAIGHT, AND ON THI 
NOT A BAD DIRECTION OF LINE, BUT 
\ RY COMMON FAULT IDE, ALL IN ONE DIRECTION. GEN- 
COARSE AND RUDE. THE LINE IS 
BEGINS \ SHORT BROKEN ERAL EFFECT, HARD, DRY, MECHAN 
rOO PLAINLY SEEN. 
A Dp VG! re ONI ro | ICAI 
( N inneris slightest suggestion of 1 this direction, effect being the object gained by any sort of line; 
a skillf lexterous, truthful rendering, to which but, nevertheless, his line is never bad, only used as a means to an 


lain end. But there is no reason why additional interest may not be 


of Feb. 17, 1894, Ventfort Hall is given to the work by making each line a line of beauty. 
Mi ilbranson’s work, in which foliage and In the architectural field there is one who, in my estimation, has 
é ste vay, faultless, it seems to me skill in this direction to a remarkable degree, — Mr. W. T. Partridge. 
g, Mr. Bertram G. Goodhue also displays | have taken the liberty to extract from one of his published draw- 
hapy ings this bit of accessory which came in at 


the side of the house, illustrating well his 





y : sé most beautiful swing and grace of line. 

y rawing I do not see how the individual line 

¢ f re could be made more perfect or combined 

‘ g with others in a more charming way. In 

g S t skill his architecture, too, the same skill is shown. 

y The American Architect of Oct. 28, 1893, 
r St contains a drawing by him, Pavilion at 

ge t Forest Park. There are two drawings with 

the same title. His drawing has a lady in 

v str the foreground. Mr. Partridge’s modesty 

vas e€ or ré not permitting him to put his name to the 

sw gun before work, I mention this. I look upon this draw 
g the ul ing with great admiration. Its values and 
é easy to con their arrangement are excellent, and through 
g ip of a ‘ fr OF FOLIAGE BY MR. P. G. GULBRANSON. all his superior line gives a quality to the 

gle strokes of the pen work which is delightful. 
v tteret n the appearance of the drawing as Another one of our architectural family, Mr. Frank A. Hays, 
strok e graceful or rude. All else being right, has always greatly attracted me by his use of the line. It is a line 
vill make eautiful drawing. Yet 1 know some men perhaps a trifle less finished than Mr. Partridge’s, but exceedingly 
E. A. Abbey, seem to make no special attempt in good, full of feeling. 





i 





; a — : LINE SO REGULARLY WAVED THAT IT AP- FREE LINE, RATHER TOO FREE; FANTAS- 
ERDONE, I ORED SCRAT( y 
PEARS MACHINE-LIKE, MONOTONOUS. ric. THIS METHOD SPEAKS TOO LOUDLY. 
METHOD REOUIRING SKILL, BUT AP : 
THERE SHOULD BE NO SUGGESTIONS OF KEPT WITHIN BOUNDS GIVES EXCELLENT 
ABLE OF EXCELLENT RESULTS 


ANY PECULIAR LINE. EFFECT. 






























IN THE SHADE AND SHADOW, REGULARLY ZIGZAG, HARSH. 


In speaking of the individual line, it is difficult not to consider 
at the same time the line in company with its fellows, its combina- 
tion, the technique. Nevertheless, the two qualities are distinct, and 
may be considered apart. I believe the beginner should draw his 
line, not too slowly, but seek to make it perfect, and to do so there 
After 
long experience naturally the work will be done more rapidly, so 


should not be haste; thought should go into every stroke. 


rapidly, perhaps, that an observer might not discover any evidence of 
care, nor would the draughtsman himself be conscious of particular 
thought about the individual line, but thought there would be with 
quick execution gained by long practise. 

A pen drawing or any other should appear to be easily done. 
Evidence of this must appear, not so much in the line as in its gen- 
eral technique. This subject of method, manner, style of renderin 


g, 
or technique, is a large and interesting one. 

The variety in style shown by various skilled draughtsmen is 
most interesting. After some experience in rendering, the individual 
traits of the draughtsmen are sure to be manifested. It would be 
interesting to inquire into the causes that lead to the formation of 
an individual style. 


Copying drawings early in one’s experience 


has much to do with it. Some good may come of it, but it has the 
serious evil of hindering the formation of an individual method, 
which is so refreshing to observe. The best practise is to draw 
direct from nature as much as possible, to get natural effects of shade 
and shadow, and in the execution of these effects choose your own 
method. After attempts of this kind the student is in a condition of 
inquiry and interest as to how others do their work, and hints ob- 
tained then by observation are quite sufficient. 

I know of only one general rule that should guide in this matter 
of method or technique. Assuming that our object is to present an 
agreeable picture of the subject with the best and most desirable 
effect of light and shade, any peculiarity in technique that calls at- 
tention to itself unduly may be considered a fault. 

The few examples of rendering here submitted of the little 

housetop will illustrate 
my thought. Every one 
of these examples contain 
the germ of something 
good, and, if intelligently 
handled and modified, 
would be as acceptable 
as the one marked H. 
This one is by no means 
the only quiet reasonable 
rendering possible for it. 
Twenty experienced men 


would produce each their 





own, unlike his neigh- 

' bors, and all might be 

AN EFFORT TO AVOID A CONSPICUOUS equally excellent in re- 
METHOD, QUIET, UNOBTRUSIVE. sult. 
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Notes on Design of Brick Buildings. 


5 


BY GEORGE F 


UILDING and architecture are so interwoven that it is not 
always easy to draw the line sharply between them, ‘There 


NEWTON, 


are few buildings which have not some pretense of being architectu 
ral. A simple brick building entirely devoid of ornamentation ma 
through some inherent quality, arrive at this effect. The result may 


be purely accidental, or, perhaps, carefully considered by an artist 
We can readily call to mind such structures abroad and at hom 
which, from their size and fair proportions or color, with apparent! 
no effort and no attempt at ornamentation, may be thus class« 

As with all architecture, the composition of mass is the most importa 

In many cases the 


element. It is seen from far and near 


tions of a building are largely governed by the requirements of 


problem, and the architect is often sorely tried in preventing 
practical difficulties from destroying his architecture Chet 
generally some creditable way out of the difficulty, and an ar 

has generally the excuse of inexperience or carelessness who pet 


a problem to get the better of him. Mistakes are too oft ule 


attempting too much in the conception of a design rer 


a particular element or character in ever ilding scheme, which, # 
the designer appreciates, can be played upon, and if treate: 
masterly manner, however simply, will give the building a 


architectural character. If it is of great size, ple 
masses may be sufficient; the money may be expend 


these great surfaces an agreeable form rather than on or 


a more pleasing sky line, or a heavier basement 
deeper reveals to the openings; such a mass may not 
ornamentation, although its beauty would doubtle 


hanced by its use. An ample mass, controlled by 
will make a building architectural in the grandest sens« 
A large building, such as a warehouss 

or a bold, simple dwelling in a rugged country, ca 
character by the use of heavy Roman _ brickwor \ 
building can be given a noble air by the use of a la 
The huts of the peasants in the Welch Mou 
tectural by the use of large blocks of stone. It 


made to believe that the material of which a bu 


be necessarily in scale with it; namely, a large buil y construct 
of large blocks, and a small one of small pieces. The revers« 

often true, for a small material cannot make a small object look 

if it is really small, and the small scale of the wall units of 

object does seem to assist by comparison to increase its si e | 

is much beauty in a wall of our common red bricks wit! 

4g in. white mortar joint. When the bricks ar burne 
deep in tone, and the wall is nicely proportioned with simpl 


studied breaks to give some play of light a1 ude, it may cert 
be architectural. The individual bricks are istnes 


one complete agreeable whole is the result 


A well-known element of success in the practise of archit 
is the appreciation of opportunities when they are presente: 
occur to the architect frequently, and if one could get awa 
the feeling, “If 1 were only doing another kind of building, or if | 
could do this in some other material than the one imposed on me, | 
could make something of it,” the result would often be bette: Phe 
painter at work with the brush often feels that if he only had a pis 


of charcoal in his hand he could draw a thing just as he wants it 
and wice versa. This is a common weakness of human nature 
which the designer is a particular prey. There is a treatment of 
the problem in hand, in the material demanded, which will é 
the building some individual character and make of it a work of 
art; this, surely, is the architect’s joy in his art, to take an intractable 
material and a difficult condition in plan and composition, and con 
quer both with intelligence and artistic perception. It perhaps r 
quires more knowledge to do a good, simple architectural building 


As a rule, the simple, unpretentious one gives the least offense, and 
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roduced a good, simple, architectural building The later Renaissance architects have produced good results in 
decidedly more a master than one who is brickwork based on Roman buildings. From these ruins they learned 
rse to ornamentation to call attention from to compose monumental forms. Bricks have been used in all styles 
te that t majority of of architecture in the Lombard of North Italy, the Renaissance of 
ling 1 work of art proportion to its load all countries, also in Gothic and Saracenic. These represent periods 
lent fre some of our atrocious where brick architecture acquired the dignity of a style; where the 
rface on which the eyes ornamentation of brickwork arrived at that state of usefulness which 
ls elieve an ex ition of this sort permitted architects to use it in quantity. Plain bricks have ever 
ng is enriched; there been in use by all civilized nations, but it was only when a practical 
rable and appropr ornamentation of this material came into use that there was a brick 
s too little heeded architectural style as instanced by the North Italian and North Ger- 
tself man churches. 
ornament Architects should appreciate our own possibilities in brick archi- 
0 t lapt ty to end tecture. It is only within the past few years that concerns like the 
es of his indispensa Philadelphia and Boston Face Brick Company have made it practi 
sual. for men to sink cable for architects to use Renaissance ornamentation to any extent 
! e char n modern buildings. With many colored clays and a wide range of 


Renaissance forms, our brick architecture should equal if not rival in 


elegance the historic styles. 
\ well-studied composition, then, should not suffer for the lack 

of material, both in color and 

ST pemnereite ornamentation, to make it at once 
elegant and refined. The study 
of composition of mass of a build- 


ing is begun in one’s student days 


i : and continued on through later 
es practise. There are usually such 

BSE SSeS 2 22 2222222228284 2285 a variety of conditions which 
‘anneal ey a a tn hin deem = Atal ed rane a - 





‘ an s » ah a  » o ’ seem to control the disposition of 
hex pe rp a> A> z A» a modern building in silhouette 
| ae 7 

i ¢ as well as in plan, that perhaps 
cet 1 ~— - : 

~ Fs the study of precedent is the 


a PS “ga? = ce a xs : most satisfac tory way of acquir- 
I A S ft \ ing a correct judgment of propor- 

Li . LL a 

Hii fox) ‘a 


tion as well as an acquaintance of 


“+ 7 Eee : suggestive solutions of difficult 
rrr wwe eee eee eee problems. A modern architect 

= ee es — me a ae who has to deal with sucha di 

- — pe le et versity of conditions should know 
~~ rN all that historic precedent can 
teach him. As one of the digni 
\J gt ties of architecture is its historic 

AL f : use, and since the latter is partly 


dependent upon its consistency of 





style, it would seem right to 


retain, as far as may be, the his- 











is ia toric forms of the style adopted. 

- | The study of precedent is im 

LE SA TRAY proving, each period of architec- 

samy ture supplying some valuable 

—— data. From ancient Rome we 

PPP ps = receive inspiration from imposing 

masses, great vaults and arches 

e (* Canina-Architettura Antica 

Romana”). Vignola, Palladio, 

ogether in the and the Tuscan architects found a rich field of suggestion in ancient 

e classical Rome. Italy and Spain have produced many examples which were 

is be riticized on the inspired primarily by ancient Roman work. Many buildings in 

g re I 1 syste empk g small Viacenza, by Palladio, would not look out of place in Rome. The 

ed for s is logical and per Bourse and-the Palace of Justice in Saragossa have quite the spirit 

g out vever, would so limit the en and feeling of old Rome, with the bigness of scale and simple com- 

( ve st waive this position, most impressive and desirable qualities in architecture. 

g o do iny cases where esthetic Bruneleschi’s dome is another of the results of careful studies of 

sit re rements. We must not for Roman ingenuity. Who is not impressed by the majesty of the 

e art, which taking up and admitting as great vaults of Constantine’s Basilica, or by the ruin of the Baths of 
| necessar ind. common uses of the Caracalla? 

evertheless impress on its forms certain characters After a study of Roman architecture an architect will strive 


for larger conceptions, he will realize that grand and simple forms 
























are vastly more telling than any quantity of surface ornamentation. 
The arch is the legitimate form with which to span an opening with 
small materials, and there is no place like Rome for the study of its 
treatment. 

We learned from ancient Rome the value of monumental archi- 
tecture. It is, perhaps, from later styles that a more direct help 
of a different sort is to be had. There is a quaintness and interest 
in the brickwork of the Basilican churches with round campanile of 
Ravena. The numerous Italian churches and brick towers of a 
still later period furnish an inexhaustible field of suggestion in com 
position and grouping. Descriptions of these buildings are not a 
fruitful source of help. A study of them on the spot is the ideal 
way of getting the greatest good from them. Illustrations must be 
made to serve in many cases, and these have been multiplied until 
there is abundant opportunity to study precedent and to supp'ement 
observations made abroad and at home. 

It is desirable, in acquiring a knowledge of composition, to be 
conversant with the theories which have been formulated from the 
study of past successful buildings, and 
supplement this study by a discriminat- 


ing and thoughtful study of precedent. 
If a designer would occupy his even- 
ings at home sketching the acknowl- 
edged good buildings, illustrations of 
which are easily accessible in books and 
photographs, he would find that greater 
facility with his pencil, as well as much 
acquired sensitiveness of feeling for 
composition, would result. 

There has been much variety in 
the use of bricks. In Assyria, they 
were used in walls, piers, and in arches 
sparingly, the openings being generally 
spanned with stone or wood. Here the 
art of brickmaking reached its highest 
degree of excellence. The remains of 
glazed brick in colors are one of the 
most interesting and beautiful produc- 
tions of art in the past. The frag- 
ment of wall, now in the Louvre 
collection, built of enameled bricks with 
lions in merely low relief in rich and 
most harmonious colors, should be an 
inspiration to artists. 

Italian architects from the eleventh 
to the fifteenth centuries perfected a 
style of brick architecture which is 
most interesting and worthy of careful 
study and imitation. (H. Strack, “ Zeige 
Bauwerke des Mittelalters und der Re- 
naissance in Italien.) It is an excel- 
lent brick style which we can properly 


adapt to our own uses in developing 
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on the bricks, as seen in Piacenza and Cremona 


artistic and logical treatment in brickwork, at once 


and dignified. 


Terra-cotta and marble were soon combine 


developed into the rich and beautiful brick and mar 


for which this period of art in Italy is renowne 
mentation and glowing with color, it is 1 
our own architecture. Gruner’s, 7 
Street’s * Brick and Marbl. | d f \ 


NDER the above heading in the ssue ot $ 
THE BRICKBUILDER urged the desirabilit 


eled brick as a lining for the subway which is now 


ENAMELED BRICK OR CEMENT 


Boston. \ rec ent inspection of the partially 
that the position taken at that time was a 
cement which is being used as a lining for 
vill prove ‘ 
omical it ( 
form ol pe r 





our architecture. The early work of PALAZZO GROTANELLI, 


this period was strictly a brick style of 

building, stone being used only in such exposed positions where 
brick would not last, as for copings and sills stone columns and caps 
and bases were employed. Cornices were generally of brick; some 
times the wood rafters project to carry the protecting roof of tiles. 
Often a stone base or entire stone story 1s given to these buildings, 
with smooth face and horizontal courses varying in height. The 
masses of these earlier buildings do not lend themselves readily to 
our modern requirements. But there is the right sort of feeling of 
robustness, together with refinement, which one welcomes in external 
architecture, and a study of this medieval brickwork is intensely 
improving. Siena, S. Gimignano, Bologna, and other Italian cities 
are rich in examples of this period of buildings. Later, the build 


ings become more elegant, ornate moldings and patterns are stamped 





SIENA. the 


with an air space 


the brick and the present cement facing so as t 


large degree the accumulation of moisture by 


face of the wall his construction would give 
clean appearance, and would go far towards offs 
ings which we sometimes hear expressed that th 
unfavorable to the people because of its gloomy asp 


A” 


occasional visit by draughtsmen to some well- 


cotta or brick plant would be the means of 


able information on the subject and methods of 


r¢ 


tt 


cla 


It has become popular in some localities to organize 


the 


purpose, and such visits are always encouraged by 


manul 


ACLU 

































































Conducted Interest of 


uctors as to the 


architect, 


reality so s 


yrrotession 


could cover it 


this moment 


anywhere else 


in its various forms been 


mperative 


experience 


nre proot 
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Fire-proofing Department. 


Building Construc- 


tion to Prevent Loss by Fire. 


ENGINEER. 


ILDER was published a com 
our correspondents, calling attention to 
recognized authority in this country 
rresting that an expert fire proofing 
but would find ready 
onnection with our large commercial 
n the line of progress that 
energetic young man 


to understandingly and 


\n expert ol this des« rip 
iratively untrodden 
It would perhaps be 


than to definitely 


hitectural training, 


existing 


need not 


sufficient familiarity 


to calculate in advance 


construction. 


necessary [tor even 


] 
i 


builder; any 


O serve an appren- 


are full of 


forward to winning 


cement therein is in many 


family connections, 


slow, and 


preparation required. 


sted th} 


100ls, should give himself for 
study of existing fire- 
not only throughout the 
in Europe, and should 


processes and capabilities of 


be able to 


mnsulting engineer for fire-proof work. 


studies i ‘ve nor 
udies is not so large nor so 


sure of immediate 
we have indicated 
iis country than anywhere else, 


S most successful aspects it 


from the effects 
are the necessities of 
call attention 
to these suggestions, in the hope that it 
1an to grapple with the problem, and by 
fitted to fill the want 


exists, and to apply the same species of 


construction 


the lines of electrical and steam work. 
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possibilities 


though he 


structures, 


ight that 


upon to be an 


s rapidly be 


the course 


within the 


know 


In certainly no 


ised so succ ess 
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Dear Sir : — May | ask for some information? Iam making plans 
for a public hall in this city, which it is proposed shall be fire-proof 
throughout in every respect. I want to use as little wood as possi- 
ble in the finished construction. The distance between the beams 
is 2 ft. at the lower support and 3 ft. 9 ins. at the upper, the 
clear spans from girder to girder lengthwise being 15 ft. I enclose 
a diagram showing a plan of the beams. How can | best _fire-proof 
these? These platforms are each 2 ft. 6;ins. wide, are to be level, 
and are to be floored with 1% in. pine plank. The ordinary 
terra-cotta flooring blocks would not be practicable in this case, 
on account of the beams not being parallel and being set on a 
pitch, and I am at loss to know what is the best way to effect this 
construction. 

What is the custom in Boston in regard to fire-proof stairways? 
I have noticed in Chicago that the stairs are usually built with iron 
stringers and slate treads, none of the iron being protected. As | 
understand it, one of the fundamental principles of fire-proof con- 
struction is that no structural metal work shall be exposed to the 
action of fire. Should the stair stringers not be protected in some 


way, and if so, what is the most practicable manner? 


MILWAUKEE, April to, 1896. a Eh 


THERE are very few theaters so constructed as to afford proper 
security for the steel work of the sloping gallery beams. As our 
correspondent states, the ordinary floor blocks are not suitable. A 
better way Is to fire proof the floor with a spec ies of roof construc 
tion, light T irons being suspended underneath the beams in concen- 
tric lines, and serving as supports for 2 in. or 3 in. book tiles which 
can readily be fitted to 
the warped _ surfaces. 
The webs of the beams 


can likewise be pro- 





tected by light terra- 

cotta work. te is 

presumed that the plat 

form boarding will be supported on brackets 

bolted to the top of the beam. The terra- 

cotta work can then be carried up to the 

under side of boarding, in each case leaving 

air spaces between each beam. This would 

I" probably be the least expensive method and 

{ would be sufficiently fire-proof for all pur- 

ie | poses, especially if each air space is stopped 

— ; off at intervals of 8 or to ft. This con- 

— + struction is shown by the diagram. Or, 

—t another method may be employed, involv- 

- ing somewhat more cost and a considerably 

— heavier floor, but more durable in its 

character. The book tiles are put in as before and the spaces 

between the beams are filled with concrete made of cinders, so as 

to be as light as possible. The treads and risers of the platforms 

are then formed in concrete, finished smooth with cement, and the 

boarding is applied directly to the concrete without nailing, being 

held in place by a layer of asphalt or one of the compositions used 

for that purpose now on the market. In this construction the beams 

are entirely encased, there are no air spaces, and no possibility for 
spread of fire. 

In regard to the staircases, the custom very generally is not to 
fire-proof them. This does not seem to us either logical or consis- 
tent. The stringers can be lathed underneath with metal lathing, 
and plastering applied of sufficient thickness to protect the ironwork. 
A better way, however, is to adopt the same construction indicated 
for the gallery beams, filling in between the stringers of stairs with 
terra-cotta resting on transverse T irons, and filling over the blocks 
with cement concrete, so that the slate treads will bed directly upon 
the cement. — Ep. 
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AMERICAN CEMENT. 
BY URIAH CUMMINGS. 
CHAPTER VI. (Continued) 
THE CHEMISTRY OF CEMENTS. 
UMBER 15 of the table of analyses is selected for the next 
illustration. 
As in the preceding table the inert matter is deducted, and the 


active ingredients are calculated to hundred parts, and placed in 
column No. 1. 











No. I 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Silica . 22.61 — 4.72 = 17.89 — 16.63 = 1.26 —1.26= 0.00 
Lime 62.15 — 8.80 = 53.35 — 31.00 = 22.35 — 2.35 — 20.00 
Magnesia 3.14 3.14 0.00 — 0.00 = 0,00 — 0.00 = 0.00 
Alumina. 12.10 — 2.68 = 9.42 — 9.42 = 0.00 — 0.00 = 0.00 

Totals. 100.00 19.34 57.05 3.61 20.00 
Trisilicate of lime, magnesia, and alumina. . . . 19.34 
Bisilicate of lime and alumina 57.05 
Silicate of lime . 3.61 
Percentage of silicates 80.00 

” », uncombined base 20.00 
SUED Pie? Soe 100.00 


The following is an analyzation of analysis No. 20 of the table 
of analyses. 
The non-essentials being discarded, the analysis in hundred parts 
appears in column No. ft. 
No. 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Silica. 28.96—1 5.87—=1 3.09 —00.54—=12.55—I1.03==1.52 
51.16—29.58=21.58—olI .0o=20.58 








Lime —20.58=—=0.00 
Magnesia 10.89—10.53—=00.36— 0.36= 0.00— 0,00==0.00 
Alumina 8.99— 8.99= 0.00— 0.00= 0.00— 0.00==0.00 
Totals 100.00 64.97 1.90 $4.61 1.52 
Trisilicate of lime, magnesia, and alumina 64.97 
Bisilicate of lime and alumina 1.90 
Silicate of lime... . . 31.61 
ce ee er eee ee eee 98.48 
“4 » uncombined matter ....... 1.52 
Total 100.00 


The analysis of a raw cement stone being given, and it being 
desired to reduce it to the percentages of silicates, which would 
appear after calcination, the following will be found an easy method 
for making the calculation. 

Analysis No. 40 in the table is that of a raw cement stone, as 
will be seen in the reference table. The carbon dioxide was sub- 
tracted from the calcium carbonate for the sake of convenience in 
placing it in the table. The analysis of the stone is given in column 
No. 1 in the following table. 








No. I 2 3 
Silica . site 17.50 17.50 28.92 
Carbonate of lime 65.20 (lime) 36.51 60.34 
AMI 6 20-52 ss 6.50 6.50 10.74 
Oxide of iron 3.00 
Water and loss. 7.80 

Totals . 100.00 60.51 100.00 
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Column 2 contains the essential constituents, the carbonate of 


lime being reduced to lime. By reference to the table of chemical 


combinations, it will be seen that carbonate of lime is composed of 


lime, 56, carbon dioxide, 44; therefore 65.20 x 56 36.51 lime 


The essential constituents, as shown in column 2, are reduced to 


hundreds in column 3, and is shown in column 1 of the following 
table. 
No. I 2 3 ‘ 
Silica 28.92 18.95 9.97 9.97 
Lime 60.34 35.34 2 5.0% 18.58 0.4 
Alumina 10.74 10.74 
Totals 100.00 65.03 28.55 6.42 
Bisilicate of lime and alumina. . 65 


Silicate of lime . 


Percentage of silicates. 3.5 
"9 » uncombined ‘ 6.42 
Total. 

Should carbonate of magnesia appear in the analysis of a cement 
stone, the amount of magnesia will be found by multiplying the car 


bonate by .476, as shown in the table of chemical combinations, and 


the product is placed in the column of constituent parts, 


is Was lone 
with the lime in the preceding table. 

The following analyzations are taken from the correspondit 
numbers in the table of analyses, and reduced to hundred parts, the 
analysis appearing in column No. 1. 

No. 47 
No. 1 
Silica 21.48 13.71 7.77 7.7 
Bees. 8 Ce ~ Foss 26.c9 15.18 14.48 
Alumina. . ‘ 7:77 7-77 
Fetal... . . 100,00 47.05 
Bisilicate of lime and alumina . { 
Silicate of lime 
Total silicates oO 
Free lime 
Total. I 
No. 48 
No I 2 3 4 
Silica 22.35 1.76 =: 20.59 9.99 10.f 10. 
Lime 69.82 3.28 — 66.54 18.63 $7.91 19.7¢ 
Magnesia 1.17 1.17 =: 0.00 
Alumina 6.66 1.00 = 5.66 <.66 
Totals 100.00 7.21 34.28 30.36 
Silicate of lime, magnesia, and alumina 7.21 
Silicate of lime and alumina 34.28 
Silicate of lime. . . ; : 30.36 
Percentage of silicates . . . ae 71 
os » free base 
Es cea i a ; I 
No. 5 
No. I 2 ; ‘ 
wee Ss es se SEO — teers 8.41 8.41 
ae +s ko ee ee 26.39 413.03 15.08 7 
Alumina ...... 80z— 8.02 oO 
Totals . 100.00 48.56 24.09 7 
Silicate of lime and alumina 48.5 ¢ 
I ec. ee 24.09 
ee eee 72 
Ue ek se we ee we 27 


EE” x cacti 


> F 


“35 


100.00 




















































No. 62 
4 5 
3.58 20.12 11.05 9.07 9.07 ).0¢ 
H.07 §4.90 2 f 35 30 16.91 21 45 
5 0 »,.00 
( ( 6 >¢ ).O ».00 
4.61 37.91 25.98 21.45 
g i, and alumina 14.66 
i i 37.9l 
25.99 
78.55 
21.45 
I 
it s sufficient] llustrate the system of 
ie [ silicates or active setting matter ina 
f such analyses as are usually rendered 
Phe ilso ‘termine the classes of sili- 
S el rce ives 
v ee bases, lime, magnesia, and 
ee lasses, namely, triple double 
1 cement containing two or three 
tw itains Dut one. 
yntain silic 1 lime, und 
y rt s forming a double sili 
e following 
v 
° 29.14 
54.34 
10.52 
I 
1 in i in equal amount 
| Tr 
, 12 S Ca ind 5 
I is shown i! umn 
f | -~ ti 
é single s ites will appear in the 
es t t t 
j 15.04 I 
' 8.04 31.5 
s1.f 18.4 
S1.0 
$5.4 
I 
estion whatever that a cement formed with 
é is show! the latter table, will be supe 
\ 1 the preceding table, which is due to 
ether natural or artificial, lime is superior 
he mortar of masonry or concrete, used 
yw water, and especially is this true in regard to 
es erged sea water 
stration of this fact is afforded than in the use 
ie, which contains less than 2 per cent. of alu 
Ss material « mntains a large pere entage ot uncom 
ver been surpassed in its ability to resist the 


those cements which have failed in sea 


1 


tural or artificial, are found to contain a large pro- 


Therefore, as shown in the last two tables, the 


50 per cent. in amount, and still remain within the 


bining proportions, yet it is extremely probable ; and 
» stated as an absolute certainty, that as between 


ompositions referred to, the latter would, while the former 


continued immersion in sea water 
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It seems desirable that some explanation be made or reason 
given for the position taken in regard to the combining ratio of the 
various silicates. To make a concise statement of the conflicting 
opinions concerning this vexed question, it is best to give them in 
the order in which they predominate. 

First. WUydraulic cement is produced by the formation of sili- 
cate and aluminate of lime during calcination. Magnesia, if present, 
is inert or uncombined. 

Second. By the formation of bisilicate of lime and alumina 
during calcination, magnesia, if present, forms silicate and aluminate 
of magnesia. 

Third. The formation of silicate of lime during calcination, the 
alumina and magnesia remaining uncombined, or playing an unim- 
portant part. 

Fourth. That after calcination the constituents, silica, and 
whatever bases may be present, exist in a free state, and that by the 
application of water, a silicate is formed combining all the bases 
present in certain proportions; the excess, if any, is uncombined. 

Fifth. WWhether the material is natural cement rock or is arti- 
ficially compounded, the formation during calcination of triple, double, 
and single silicates (dependent on the number of bases present), in 
certain fixed proportions, and any excess, whether of silica or the 
bases, remaining uncombined. 

rhe preceding chapters, the table of chemical combinations, and 
that of combining ratios, is sufficient evidence of our belief in the 
correctness of the fifth proposition, and it is but just and proper to 
state that we are substantially alone in this belief. 

The nearest approach to it is the opinion of Professor Cox, who, 
however, as shown by his writings, inclines to the fourth proposition. 

Without wishing to arrogate any special knowledge of the art, 
or to attempt the building up of a new theory in relation to the chem- 
ical combinations existing in a cement, or contradictorily oppose the 
views of others on this subject, yet it is due to state that we find it 
impossible to accept many of the opinions given, such, for example, 
as that both silicate of lime and aluminate of lime are formed in a 


cement. 


While it is true that aluminate of lime can be, and is, formed by 
the action of heat when these constituents are treated separately, 
that it can so form when in the presence of silica and lime, we do 
not believe. 

We have already shown that alumina has both a basic and 
acidic character, although both are comparatively weak; and we 
believe that its acidic character entirely disappears when in the 
presence of the much more powerful silicic acid, and that when in 
the presence of that acid it can only assume the properties due to 
its basic character, and it therefore combines with silica in certain 
fixed proportions with lime and magnesia; and therefore when these 
three bases are present, with silicic acid, a combination is formed by 
the acid and the three bases in fixed and unalterable proportions, in 
accordance with the law of atomic weights. 

There can be no doubt that if a mixture should be compounded 
which contained a small amount of silica and a large amount of 
lime and alumina, the excess of the two bases over and above their 
equivalents of silica would combine, forming aluminate of lime. 

But inasmuch as that there are no known cements, whether 
natural or artificial, which contain alumina in excess of its combining 
ratio with the silica and lime present, it is needless to pursue this 
subject further. 

That magnesia can remain uncombined when present with 
silicic acid and lime, or lime and alumina, is a theory which has been 
so often disproved, that it seems incredible that advocates of this 
fallacy should be found among the higher authorities, who claim 
that in an artificial cement more than three per cent. is not to be 
tolerated, while in natural rock cements it is uncombined, and there- 
fore inert. 

The Rosendale cements, which, in quality and general excel- 
lence, stand in the front rank among American rock cements, con- 
tain from 15 to 18 per cent. of magnesia. These cements are never 








hydrated, being packed at the mill spout as fast as ground; and 
when used, are taken from the packages and mixed with sand and 
water, and immediately applied in masonry or concrete. 

If the magnesia in these cements is in a free and uncombined 
state, as claimed by many writers, it must certainly follow that in the 
subsequent hydration, expansion and disruption of the masonry is 
inevitable. And so, if these cements are kept in packages any length 
of time, say three or four months, as often occurs in the hands of 
dealers in cements, the hydration of the free magnesia would cer- 
tainly expand the packages and burst the hoops. And yet this dis- 
tension of packages never occurs, and the idea of a disruption of 
masonry through the use of Rosendale cement is simply absurd. 
The millions of barrels of this brand of cement used in many of the 
greatest engineering and architectural works in the country, such as 
the high bridge over the Harlem, the New York and Brooklyn sus- 
pension bridge, the Croton aqueducts, the tallest buildings in lower 
Broadway, —in short, it may be said that New York and Boston are 
built with his cement,— and furthermore, the Akron, Milwaukee, 
Utica, and Mankato brands of cement, all contain practically as 
much magnesia as do the Rosendale brands; and yet there is no 
known instance of any of these brands ever expanding in masonry, 
and magnesian cements are used in this country to the extent of 
nearly five million barrels yearly. These facts alone stand as a 
complete refutation of the absurd theory that magnesia is free in 
these cements. 

( To be continued. ) 





CONSUMPTION OF PORTLAND CEMENT IN AMERICA. 


6 “HE following statement, taken from the “ Mineral Resources of 


the United States” recently published, speaks for itself : — 


1891. 1892. 1893. 1594 
Production of Portland cement 


in the United States. 454,813 bbls. 547,440 bbls. 590,652 bbls. 


798,757 bbls. 


Imports 


« 2,788,313 99 2+440,054 ws 2,074,149 4s 2,63%.107 4, 
314435120 cy 2,938,094 3,264,801 4, 3,439,304 ny 
Exports. ... -« ea 21,539 +, 14,276 4, 725 
Total consumption - 39443,126 4, 2,966,558 4s 35250,525 55 354275139 9s 
Percentage of total consump- 
tion produced in the United 
a rs ; 13.2% 18.4% 18.2% 23.3% 


“ From the above table it appears that the importation of cement 
into this country has remained nearly stationary since 1891, and that 
the domestic product has gained rapidly in comparison with the 
imported, until, in 1894, nearly one quarter of the Portland cement 
used was of American manufacture.” 

Of this 798,757 barrels produced in this country during the year 
1894, 80 per cent. was manufactured in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
and New York. 


Pennsylvania 437,106 bbls. 
New Jersey Ee ee ee ae 72, 
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The output of the Pennsylvania factories for 1896 will be double 
that of 1894. 

One of the reasons given in this issue of the « Mineral Resources 
of the United States” for this great increase in the use of American 
Portland cement, was owing to the fact that it costs fifty cents per 
barrel less than the foreign cement. While this may be the case at 
some of the small Western mills located at interior points, where the 
freights are high from the coast, this reason wiil not answer for the 
cement manufactured in the East. 

The writer knows from personal experience that cement made 
by leading German cement manufacturers is laid down at Philadel- 
phia, New York, Boston, and Baltimore from ten to twenty cents per 
barrel less than standard brands of American Portland cement sell 
for in the same market, and the bulk of the Portland cement manu- 
factured in this country, being made in the eastern part of Pennsyl- 
vania, Central New York, and New Jersey, finds its largest market 
in the large Eastern cities, where even the best grades of foreign 
cement frequently undersell them. 
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The freight rates from Pennsylvania and New Jersey factories 
to interior points, such as Detroit, Chicago, Milwaukee, and Dulutl 
were higher during the year 1894, by about ten cents per barrel, than 
the freights to such points on foreign cement from New York, and to 
St. Louis, Kansas City, Denver, and Salt Lake City, the foreign 
cement had an advantage in freight of twenty-five cents per barre 
So it can be seen that it is not because American Portland cement is 
sold cheap that its adoption is becoming so general all over the 
country for first-class engineering work; but its use is due entirely to 
the fact that the American product is, in most cases, superior to tl 
foreign, and many engineers and architects prefer to use matet 
manufactured at home, where they come in direct contact with 
producer, and can hold him responsible for the character of 
goods shipped. 

Of the foreign countries shipping any large quantity o 
to the United States, that which comes from Germany alon 


rank with the bulk of the American product for fineness 


and durability. Germany produced 12,000, barrels of | 
cement in 1894, and exported 2,4 barrels, of which a litt 
than 1,000,000 barrels came to this country Phe 

was almost as much American Portland cement as Gern Portl 
used in the United States in 1894 will be a surprise to iny W 


have been inclined to belittle the American Portland cement 
These figures show that Germany consumed nine and one h 
lion barrels of Portland cement in 1894 

With the adoption of concrete, which is fast becon 
for all classes of work in this country, it may not be ras 
that the consumption will reach 10,0 barrels 


near future. Wa. G. HAR 


Epitor OF THE BRICKBUILDER 
Dear Sir: We are desirous of gett 
bered work a cement that will, after settin 


creamy-white color 


If this color is not obtainable in cement 
stain could be used that would be durable 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. \ . 
WeE should be glad to acquaint “ Subscriber 
dress of any manufacturer whose product would ¢ the 


quirements.— /d 


EPLYING toa correspondent who has had difficulty in mak 
a cement sidewalk retain a smooth surface, a writer ir 


ing and Municipal Engineering says 


“ While the top mixture should be thoroughly rammed or bea 
and well troweled, yet this treatment should not be continu 
long as to bring to the surface a considerable quantity of neat ce 
thus leaving the layer of mortar next below without sufficient cen 
to bind it together. If this is done, the thin layer of neat ceme 


may flake off when set, revealing a layer of almost clear sand | 
A similar result obtains if one attempts to retrowel a surface 
finished and partially set but afterward defaced. Sprinkling t 
walk before the cement has thoroughly set may cause blisters whi 
mar the appearance of the work; on the other hand, the walk should 


be protected from the direct rays of a hot sun, or surface cracks ma 
result.” 


HE following rules for the use of cement in freezing weather 
5 4 
will be found useful: 


As little water should be used as will permit a thorough incor 
poration of the materials. 

The water, sand, and stone may well be heated to about 1 
degs. F., and in any case should be above 32 degs. I 

Salt may be used in small quantities to delay freezing until the 
work is in place, or in larger quantities to prevent freezing until the 


cement has set and hardened sufficiently to resist the destruct 


tendency of the freezing weather. — Municipal E-ngineerin; 
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The Masons’ Department. 


Conducted in the Interests of the Mason and the 


Contractor for Brickwork. 


PHI ARCHITECT AND CONTRACTOR 
rHOMAS A. FOX Continued.) 
PRELIMINARY ESTIMATES 
HI st eeting of the architect and contractor ona given 
oblem is usually for the purpose of making preliminary 
t te \lthough this work is informal, that is to say, not 


different parties concerned, it is none the less an im 


Almost all mercantile struc 


i ther is theaters, hotels, and apartment houses, 
; } +11 . 
esigned a onstructed that they will pay a certain 
tay the an int of ipital invested. Once in a while it is 
vidual undertakes, as a matter of personal 


regardless of cost, and some of the insurance 


rations have done the same thing for the 

ertising it these are exceptions to the general rule 

y r lilt unless they are profitable invest 

I tation exists, but not so rigidly, in the case of 


ist usually be so planned that their cost 
ippropriation as may be available for the pur 
yes under the same general rule, while 


ess restriction in the amount which the 


g spend to satisfy his requirements It is 

f il question is most important_in the case 

sole reason for its existence is that it may 

e of ( ts owner; not that artistic considerations 
er t legre¢ ito the most prosaic commercial 
ntall [he matter of preliminary esti- 

i different way in the consideration of large 


rst place the return in this case cannot be 


s. for in such work a considerable expendi- 

entirely justifiable to give the building 

il dignity, and to afford liberal and attractive 

it ; to the legislative bodies and executive officers as well 

VOrK SNnO ild e con eived and exet uted on as 

el is possible without waste or extravagance It would be 

erfect ssible r instance, to build a public library which would 
ok like a mill on the exterior and barracks on the inside no 


housed in such a structure, and the 


KS Nn nt e safely 


ind attendants might carry on their respective work in such 

ree from physical discomfort, but no enlightened community 

e likely to erect such a structure; if a building of that kind 

i sed, we should at once hear people Say that it would not 

i t meaning, of course, that it would not give a greater space 
iclosed within the four walls and roof than if the structure was laid 

t on a more liberal scale, but that there are other things to be 

onsidered in such a problem than simply to get the biggest thing 
or the least money. Of course in public works where utility or use- 
ilness is the essential feature, as in the case of the various pauper 
ind criminal institutions, hospitals, and the smaller municipal work, 
financial limitations necessarily exist, as in the case of mercantile 


iterprises, but when the problem is a State capitol, a city hall, a 


court 


house, or a building of a similar character, then the people 
should be led in some legitimate way to appropriate enough money 
that the result may be worthy, not only from an architectural stand- 
point, but as setting forth the liberality and public spirit which should 
be found in the citizens of all progressive and enlightened communi- 


1es 
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We can thus see readily that preliminary estimates are neces- 
sary in almost all building projects, but for two distinct reasons: in 
the case of mercantile work to determine whether the proposed work 
is practicable; in that of civic and domestic work, to determine how 
muck. money will be required to carry out the problem in a satisfac- 
tory and proper manner. 

Having now considered the objects of procuring preliminary 
estimates, let us look at the various methods of obtaining them, be- 
ginning with the most indeterminate cases. 

Suppose there is a piece of land possibly covered wholly or in 
part with buildings, which yields under existing conditions a certain 
revenue, but there is reason to suppose if new buildings were erected 
the return would be considerably increased. Before undertaking the 
improvement of the property and running the risk of losing a cer- 
tainty with the chance of doing no better even with a greater invested 
capital, the owner naturally wishes to know, first, the amount of 
expenditure which will be involved in the project, and then the 
essential facts, such as available area, etc., which will determine to a 
large extent the rental value of the improved property. Such a 
problem is usually studied, often before even sketches are drawn, by 
means of comparisons. Such comparisons were formerly almost 
always made by figuring the cost of buildings of similar classes at 
so much per square foot on the ground, but of late years the cubic 
unit is more universally employed, which gives quite accurate results, 
particularly in the case of large mercantile structures, involving no 
unusual structural or artistic complications, and for all practical 
purposes this method has proved to be accurate enough to obtain 
close approximate figures. To arrive at satisfactory results under 
these conditions it is necessary at the outset to adopt some uniform 
method of considering such matters as areas, light wells, and roof 
spaces, particularly if the figures used for executed work are taken 
from books or reports, for there are many different ways of estimat- 
ing the relative cost of such unoccupied space, compared with the 
cost of the building proper. Care must also be taken to compare 
only buildings of a similar class; that is to say, where, in general, the 
construction, materials, and general scheme of architecture are iden- 
tical both in the executed and proposed work. Such estimates are 
often made by the architect alone, but it is well to have the prac- 
tical experience of a reliable contractor as well, and care must be 
taken to determine if the work under consideration can be carried 
out under the same conditions as that with which it is being com 
pared. Locality and time often make a great difference in the rela- 
tive cost of materials, and building laws sometimes require much 
more expensive construction in one city than in another; it is also 
unwise to compare the cost of buildings erectea under different acts 
in the same municipality, as most of the laws are being constantly 
revised and made more stringent. The matter of insurance has of 
late become an important factor in the intelligent consideration of 
building projects. Not only have the regulations and inspections 
of the underwriters been made much more rigid and far-reaching 
than formerly, but a careful study of rates will often show that it will 
be more profitable in the end to erect a structure of higher grade or 
to adopt certain precautions against fire, which at first sight might 
seem unprofitable or undesirable. The season of the year at which 
the work is to be carried on, and the rapidity with which it is to be 
prosecuted, are also matters which effect in no small degree the rela- 
tive cost of buildings ; so it can be readily seen that this comparative 
method must, after all, be used with considerable judgment, and a 
full and accurate knowledge of the attending conditions if accurate 
results are to be reached. The matter of fixtures, that is to say, 
heating and ventilation, plumbing, elevators, and electric work, has 
become such an important item in the cost of a modern structure of 
any size, that it is well, even in preliminary work, to have such 
matters looked into in a general way by experts, and to have the 
assurance from them that the problem at hand calls for unusual 
expenditure in this direction which has not been considered. 

The next stage in the development of a building project at 
which approximate estimates are usually obtained is after prelimi- 




































nary sketches have been made by the architect. The amount of 
definite knowledge which drawings under this title should convey 
is practically essential to form a reasonably accurate idea of the 
cost of any structure where the construction, the plan, and the 
artistic treatment are not all of the most simple and straightforward 
type. 

It is therefore necessary, in the case of most public buildings 
and domestic work on any extensive scale, to obtain preliminary 
estimates under these conditions, for such problems vary one from 
another in so many important respects that the comparative method 
in itself is seldom accurate enough. It is still used, however, but in 
rather a different way and to a greater advantage here by the con- 
tractor than the architect. In this instance, after an examination of 
the sketches, the contractor makes a comparison of the proposed 
work as outlined with some existing building, the cost ‘of which is 
known, and then by a comparison of superficial area or cubical con- 
tents arrives at an approximate figure. But this method is more 
often used merely as a check to the more definite result obtained by 
taking off the quantities from the drawings as accurately as possible 
and then figuring the cost in the same manner as would be done from 
complete working drawings, but, of course, without the absolute 
accuracy which could be obtained from them. Under this method 
there are many opportunities for the misunderstandings which so 
often occur in preliminary estimating, and which both the architect 
and contractor must be careful to guard against. 

The difficulties which are encountered are briefly these: The 
owner, being desirous of keeping the architect within reasonable 
financial bounds, usually names as his limits the minimum price for 
which he thinks the work can be done. The architect, desirous of 
“nursing ” his client, often assures him that the building can be built 
for the sum named, and, finally, the contractor in his turn, anxious 
to please both |parties and feeling that any encouragement on his 
part will tend to put a new piece of work on the market, comes for- 
ward and agrees to figures and prices which his experience should 
have taught him cannot be lived up to when it comes to actually 
undertaking the work at hand. 

Another important consideration which must be taken into account 
when making preliminary estimates is, that due allowance must be 
made for the natural expansion and elaboration of the problem which 
always occurs as the work develops, the responsibility of which is 
usually shared in common by the client and the architect. In pre- 
senting preliminary estimates to a client, it is necessary, if misunder- 
standings are to be avoided, to state just what is included and to 
what state of completion the building is carried. For instance, in 
the case of a public building, it should be specified whether or not 
the figure includes any allowance is made for decoration, sculpture: 
fixtures, or furniture which the client may consider, and with reason, 
are a constituent part of the building, but which the architect or the 
contractor, on the other hand, may have looked upon as after consid- 
erations. An important item which is often overlooked, strange as 
it may seem, is that of the architect’s commission, and the total cost 
of more buildings than one would suppose it possible has been figured 
with the omission of this important item. 

It is true, many architects and contractors justify in a measure 
preliminary estimates which are misleading, on the ground that if 
the truth were told at the outset, the figures would discourage the 
client from going on with the work, or that he would leave the archi- 
tect who has been bold enough to present things in their true light 
and go to some one who would be willing to assure him that impos- 
sibilities can be accomplished. Though it must be admitted that 
after putting before a client estimates which have to be doubled or 
tripled before the work is completed, he is led by easy stages to 
spend in the end an amount he declared at first he would never assent 
to, it is, nevertheless, safe to say regarding preliminary estimates 
that honesty is the best policy, and if this principle was consistently 
followed by both architects and contractors, much of the feeling of 
distrust which now hovers over them would be dispelled and no one 


would suffer in the slightest; in fact, under existing conditions, other 
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things being equal, those who state the facts to the best of their 
knowledge and belief come out best in the end. 


In most well-conducted architectural competitions it is now cus 


tomary to place some limits of cost on the proposed work by requiring 
the competitors to hand in with their drawings an estimate, signed b 
some responsible builder, which will represent the cost of the build 
ing. Of course, under these conditions, each architect gets the most 
favorable proposition possible, and as some contractors are much 
more obliging than others under such circumstances, if the matter of 
cost has been given as‘one of the factors which control the awar 
the judges should in all cases obtain estimates on all the desig 
under consideration made by the same person or persons, so that 
competitors shall fare alike In some competitions the est 
accompanying the drawings is required to be a rfid | fro 
some reputable contractor, who agrees over his signature to 1 the 
proposed structure for the sum named \s such figure howevet 
are made up from what amount to mere sketches and outline 
cations, besides the more important consideration that as a 
fact no building is ever built witho o 
competition drawings, the same opportunities for ! 
exist as in the first instance, and therefore 1 samt 
obtaining uniform estimates should be ! 
The ethics, or, to speak more plainly, t morals 
preliminary estimating are few and simple compared \ 
which arise in the more formal relations between t 
contractor. As a rule, the time and experience which the mitra 
bestows on such work is given without compensatiotr 
the familiarity which is gained by a thorough know 
lem during the period of development and the insight into t 
details of the plan and the construction which come 
consultations between the architect and contra g 
certain advantage over other competitors wh« 
the formal proposals. But, on the other hand, such knowle 
leads the contractor to be over-cautious , con 
job. And it is safe to say that for most of the t 
preliminary estimating, the contractor receives no material ret 
It would undoubtedly be better if, on work invol ( era 
amount of time and labor, the contractor c ect é \ 
compensation; this would relieve the architect of tain feeling 
obligation and often a desire to show favoritis1 o the 
award. Under these conditions it may be ass d that the 
tractor would perform his work more thoroughly an scient 
than at present, but the sentiment of the times which assume 
it is profitable and justifiable to get all one can for nothing 
probably make it hard to institute a reform in this particular 
To be ntinued 
PLASTERERS’ STEEL CORNER PLATI 
ARLY in the century men began to think about improving thi 
k- corners of plastered walls, In looking over old buildings we 
find various attempts, all along the line, to strengthen the weak 
part of the plastered walls Numerous devices and expedient 


appear, showing the development of this thought for upwards of 


hundred years. 


Formerly corners were cased over with boards ot ding 
Then the English carpenters prepared a corner bead of wood, it 
form similar to the common picture molding, the top surface of th 
securing strip being chipped over to form clinche the mortar 
This was very generally adopted, and answered the demand in Europ 
and America until the advent of power machinery Then came a 
overturn. The narrow lath took the place of the hemlock boar 
split and wedged apart for clinches, and the round rod displaced 
corner bead. 

Despite all that has been said against it, the rod is with u 
in common use, splitting the corner apart with two straight joint 


from top to bottom and shrinking away from the mortar in drying 


everybody hates it; it is unarchitectural; the loose ed 
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is unable to miter 
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his finish up to it; 


om covers it smoothly ; the painter wastes time 
ng to repair and decorate an awkward and 
Lhe est that can be said of the rod is that it 
wr for dust and vermin and comes cheap lo 
Hesh of architecture seems very simple, but its 
vit someth ng better than cement or stucco 
$ ed, ckly worked up to, that stays 
in Land we ) Che gas pipe was 
‘ iste er s 100k 1S i¢ id 
‘ c al to le U er ad ill wire bent 
é yrner, t labor and patience 
g sé g the alignment while the 
is too for the vantage gained 
1K rner apart whe t should be 
cy ett rlar or woo iS sug. 
n i t ~ manutacture the 
y ipita essal to roduce and 
intr ha e stoocr 
x ( y be . oa rg 
oy it 1 rner plate 
Lec I 
l 1 time . 
g ss of a 
\ « tie ce 
é I tat 
g \pril, 1874 
1 Ft otn sides ol 
. 1 KE Val 
S \ ‘ 
ie 
1 S 
N \ se ifent 
$ ! perforated 
su g it does not see 
' general us 
P ssuec 1 man whe 
\ y foresaw the essen 
sine | iS] il d 
t é I ot gy to r€ 
sh a é gy spaces 
é vo sides of 
i $ for the 
G k irelessly the 
ul jua to sg eral 
y ul i 1 Strip olf turring 
g sO I i g } tting it 
) e & le is ec red » Sult the 
ga is y I the st difficult 
S to ue i true line to or 12 ft. 
$ r irpe in twisted in pun h 
i ght of il, and this, too, having a 
g 5 Mac ies were icieé altered, and 
soug ia ur \d e was cheerfully 
ug este but not until more than 
is Satis! I late broug it out This 
i « Russell Manufacturing Co., of Wor 
ling out several tl ousand feet d uily 
re New York ( is making sales of 
tferent parts the country, and the 
rai loreig ur 
i ge seen in this vention by the property 
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holder is in the perfection of outline and permanency of the plastered 
corner. The plain, square, solid structure receives the embellishment 
of paint, paper, or fresco with better effect than the more ornate work. 
But the plasterers, with economic eyes, can see a great saving of time, 
the essence of all things. And the architect is relieved of much care 
and anxiety. 

The plate was taken into the nineteenth triennial fair of the 
Massachusetts Charitable Mechanics Association the day the United 
States patent was issued, and the judges there saw fit to award a 
silver medal. 

It has also received the indorsement of many of the most sturdy 
and conservative builders, who predict for it a permanent place in 


architecture. 


TuIs steel corner plate is fully illustrated in the advertisement of 


G. W. Meserve on page xxxii. Ed. 
EDITOR OF THE BRICKBUILDER. 
Dear Sip Reading in your paper the remarks upon the 


whitening of brick, I venture to make some observations, founded 
g 
upon actual experiments and chemical analysis made by myself. 


I have only found two kinds of efflorescence, one consisting 


} 


chiefly of bicarbonate of soda, which is generally much the most pro 


fuse and large in quantity, and of almost snow-white color. This, so 


far from being caused by the use of cement, would be greatly 


diminished and probably entirely prevented by the use of cement in 
plac e of lime, for the following reasons 

It is caused by the use of brick made on the shore, and, there 
fore, from salt and brackish clay. The burning of this clay results 
in the reaction of silica, or sand, upon the salt in the presence of 
products of combustion containing hydrogen. The reaction gives 


silic ite ol soda, 


which remains in the brick, and hydrochloric acid, 


which passes off into the atmosphere. The writer has observed this 
acid in large quantity when passing such brick kilns. The bricks 
now containing silicate of soda in small quantity would not 
effloresce until laid in the wall, and would not effloresce even in the 


wall unless the mortar were alkaline: but in the latter case, which is, 


of course, much more common, the lime reacts upon the silicate of 
soda, forming caustic soda, which is very soluble, and which exudes 
on the brick and, coming in contact with the carbonic acid which is 
always in the air, becomes rapidly carbonated to bicarbonate of soda. 
It is obvious that in this case pure cement would greatly diminish 
the efflorescence if not entirely prevent it, for the reason that pure 
cement is only slightly, if at all, alkaline in its reaction. 

rhe second kind of efflorescence consists mainly of sulphate of 
magnesia. This is of a grayer color, and is seldom or never found 
in large quantity such as the bicarbonate of soda efflorescence ob 
tains. It is, in my opinion, generally, if not always, due to the pres 


ot 


pyrites 


The process of burning thereby produces sulphuric acid, which com- 


ence or some other sulphide in the clay before burning 
bines with the various other ingredients of the clay, forming probably 
sulphate of alumina, and, perhaps, some sulphate of iron. These 
bricks, when laid in cement which contains very considerable quan- 
tities of magnesia, will, of course, be more liable to efflorescence than 
when laid in lime mortar. 

[ am much interested in what Mr. Clark says of the use of lin- 
seed oil, and would gladly have him publish in your paper the theory 
on which this assistance from linseed oil is obtained, and, if possible, 
the experiences which have led to its adoption. I remain, 


Yours very truly, 


SAMUEL CARBOT. 





ARGE quantities of salt may be used with Portland cements in 
freezing weather without seriously injuring the mortar, and 
considerable amounts may also be used with natural cements. Port- 
lands harden much faster than natural cements, and require less 
water for their manipulation; the former are very much to be pre 


ferred for use in freezing weather. — .Wunicipal Engineering. 
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R B 7 k d T C who haunts the architects says that many of them are busy, wl 
ecent ric an erra- otta other well-known architects find things a little slow 
. . os One new office building is on the boards. D. H. Burnham & 
WW ork in American Cities. Co. are the designers. The structure will be 90 by gt ft. in plar 
and will stand at the corner of State and Washington Streets, one 
A Department Devoted to the Interests of the of the finest locations in the city. ee 
- Dwight H. Perkins is designing a medical colleg: ( 
Manufacturer. coat S4einen: 
Holabird & Roche have alterations, a new front and for 
under way for a Dearborn Street hotel. They have on hai ul 
HICAGO.— An event attractive to Chicago lovers of architec- wholesale building at the corner of Market and Congress 
a ture was the annual exhibition by the Chicago Architectural. The rest of the month’s building news of importan 
Club, which was given in the Art Institute during the first ten days being the criterion) is monotonous. Nelson Apartment b 
of this month. Cottage Grove and Indiana Avenue, to cost $75, 
The arrangement of the collection as a whole on the walls of Lehman apartment building, Clark and Fullert 
the galleries gave a pleasing first impression, and the systematic $110,000 
grouping made one remember just where he wanted to go back ona Two Follansbee apartment buildings ne WW 
second visit to study more thoroughly the photographs of the Boston to cost $300,000. I. C. Zarbell, architect. 
Public Library, or some attractive feature of the Columbia College Apartment building, 250 Madison Street, to t ¢ 
representation, The University of Pennsylvania School of Archi- C. J. Furst, architect. 
tecture contributed a long list of drawings. There were designs by Apartment building on Dearborn Avenue, $ ( 
members of the Sketch Club of New York, the Philadelphia T Kingsley, architect. 
Square Club, and the Architectural Clubs of Detroit, Cleveland, and The great majority of apartment buildings ar 
St. Louis. There were many notable designs showing the work of without passenger elevators. 
such architects as Wilson Eyre, Ernest Flagg, Mason & Rice, and Unlike some of the big apartment buildings wl 
J. A. Schwimfurth. The exhibition surpassed any previous one, and beyond paper, the $60 manufacturing plant desig 
it was not necessary this year to fill up with elaborate displays of & Foltz is to be a verity 
furniture and hardware. Home talent in this architectural exhibition —_ 
was somewhat overshadowed by the good representation from \r. LOUIS 
abroad. One item of special local interest was the plan and a well- S ene of thn 
rendered water-color bird’s-eye view of the treatment proposed by have had for som 
the Chicago Architectural Club for the new Lake Front Park. ww the fa 
Filling in the lake front has actually begun, and Chicago now shows more n 
looks forward to what may be made, if properly handled, one of the building 
finest parks in the world. etn of St J 
Let it be recorded that the contract to raze the old Post-Office this is that 
and Government Building was let April 6, 1896, to a party who ever built here 
offered to tear down the pile and clear away the last of it within five the same time 
months, and pay $47,300 for the privilege rhe Liggett & 1 
of doing it. Henry Ives Cobb, who was tory, the largest plai 
appointed architect of the new building, haps n the work 
is getting his part of the work under way. Jonathan Clarks o1 
Just now brick and terra-cotta people Chicago, and st. W 
are asking themselves if they are going to ibout one and one rte! 
sit stil! while stone dealers (for it is said lars \y enst f 
that they already are pulling the wires) tie ire ¢ loved. and ‘ 
up this important new building to their true Chicago styl 
material for the exterior. The same contract 
2 tes PERRA-COTTA FIGURE ON THI 
It is interesting in this connection to Century Building, running fr Olive 
. a RICHARD YATES SCHOOL, . - S 
recall that a certain large office building sida tneas to Locust Streets on N et 
in Chicago was to have an all-granite ex- as atin Mecelitaan, the site of the old Pope’s Theater rhe | ng 
terior, and, in obedience to the owner’s Executed by the American Terra-Cotta and tain a theater, stores, and offices, and w ost { 
wishes, drawings and calculations were SNES Senay. over a million dollars. It is of iron and ste 1 
made with thatintention. But it was found, not only that the steel faced with marble. It is the first important building her 
framework would have to be heavier and more expensive, and that marble has been used on the exterior. 
the large excess of weight needed more foundation area than existed One block away from the Century Building is the Chemica 
under the building, but that the stone could not possibly be obtained Building, which already pierces the clouds, and will, within a co 
withcut serious delay. Terra-cotta was adopted, and one of the of weeks, look down with disdain upon its fourteen-story neighbor 
finest buildings in Chicago was put up, and made ready for tenants the Union Trust Building, which stands just across the alle) I 
in eight months. building was designed by Henry Ives Cobb, and will be sixtee: 
It would be a matter of regret if this new government building stories. The two first stories are of ornamental iron, and ‘ 
should keep up governmental traditions by failing to go up under dark red brick and terra-cotta to match. 
the spirit of modern ideas. Light and air, space, beauty, and sta- Some time ago there was an ordinance introduced into th 
bility ought to have the same consideration in public or private council to limit the height of buildings to 125 ft., which create: 
hands. The difference between a wall 2 ft. thick and one 4 ft. thick quite a stir in architectural and realty circles, and provoked cons 
is a large amount of floor space, worth to a tenant $2.00 per square erable opposition, but it seems to have gone the way of much other 
foot in each story, — not to mention the cost of the wall. legislation in our city. After it got in the hands of the committe: 


Building news is a little more encouraging. The newsgatherer 





no more was heard of it. 


































\ ray of hope has at last pushed itself through the cloud that has 
long ar d the new City Hall, and after much talk of 
indal and cor mn farce of an investigation, an ordinance 
issed ch, although not officially, effectually deposes 
\ tect Ma ind places the work in the hands of Mr. R. E. 
IcM t ! ent of the Board of Publi Improvements, with 
r which position Theo C. Link has been 
v ner ind nspectors has been en- 

: 





t work as rapidly as pos 


lished within eighteen 


ra on the Auditorium Building, 
Republican National Convention 
oni 


constructec 


i 4 A 


on the south side 


e removed before winter 
f rt m thenen he » there 
5 Ve mr re € rown betore there 
g trike of t labor unions, owing to 


re, of a sub-contractor 


whe es not work union men. 
ses the ci letion of the building on 


this kind would be particu 


g not being finished on time would 
ilthoug! interest is always felt 

f the labor nions which would 

vith much sympathy from the public. 


P [ILADI HIA lf we are to judge the future by the present 


é t would seem as if Philadelphia will have a year 

eritable 1 rd breaker; there have been an unusually 

er of permits granted thus far, and there are amongst 

vhich call for very large buildings; there appears to be 

high building craze in this city, although it has so far 

ed the extremes which it did in New York and Chicago. 

he ghest thus far projected is to be located upon the site of the 
Girard House, and calls for sixteen stories: it will, however, not be 
It this season, but arrangements are being made to begin opera- 
ns looking to the preparation of the usual preliminary work, in 
order that thére will be no delay after the first of the next year, at 
which time the new parties will get possession. It is understood 


at the project is backed by New York capitalists, but to what use 


~ 


the building will be devoted has not been definitely ascertained. 
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Another project upon which estimates are now being made is a 
building for the Physicians and Dentists Association; it is to be for 
the use of physicians and dentists, and of the various uses pertain- 
ing thereto; the building, as at present planned, shows no advance 
above the usual methods and seemingly might be improved consider- 
ably, especially in the appearance of its exterior, which threatens to 
be about as near a copy of the old common cast-iron fronts as one 
could well make. 

Messrs. Frank Miles Day & Bro. are engaged upon the prelimi- 
nary work for the new building which the Baptist Publication Society 
will erect upon the site of the one recently destroyed by fire; the 
building will be entirely for the uses of the society and its kindred 
interests, and as at present contemplated will be ten stories high. 

The Broad of City Trusts are having drawings made by Archi- 
tect Windrim with a view of determining the possibilities of the site 
bounded by Twelfth, Eleventh, Girard, and Chestnut Streets; it is 
possible that there will be erected upon this site one immense building 
400 by 220 ft., and not less than twelve stories in height. The first 
floor will contain from 24 to 30 storerooms, a large hall, and the 
necessary foyer and arcades. To what use the upper floors will be 
devoted has not been definitely decided, but the board have applica 
tions from several institutions for halls, apartments, and libraries, 
which will be considered ; the Franklin Institute have applied for part 
of the building, as have also the trustees of the Public Library. 

This site is one of the finest in the city, and it would be almost 
impossible to find one larger and better adapted to the requirements 
of the present day. 

Architects will anxiously await the completion of the sketches, 
in the hope that they will add much to the advanced trend of build 
ing in this city 

But the worst is yet to come. There is a project on foot for 
rebuilding the Municipal Hospital in the suburbs of the city, and it 
would seem to be an unusually good opportunity to outstrip some of 


the similar efforts which are being made in this direction in other 





CARNEGIE OFFICE BUILDING, PITTSBURG, PA. 


Longfellow, Alden & Harlow, Architects. 


cities; but, alas! there comes forth some one in authority (I am 
pleased to say not an architect) who submits and presses the adoption 
of a scheme so very absurd that we are surprised that any of our 
daily papers should waste the space necessary to describe and show 
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a cut of it. It is proposed by these individuals to put up a building 
with an outer coyering of galvanized iron, and an inner lining of the 
same material, the space between the two surfaces being filled with 
mineral wool or some other similar material. The advantages of 
this method of construction are not given in the article published, 
but it is said to be “just the proper thing ” and will meet with 
“universal approval”; the most singular feature of the proposition, 
as far as we have been able to investigate, is, that it is not, as might 
be expected, the suggestion of either a dealer in mineral wool or a 
firm of galvanized iron workers. 
HOTEL WALTON. 

One of the important events of recent occurrence in this city 
was the opening of Hotel Walton, Angus S. Wade, architect. It 
occupies the site at Broad and Locust Streets, and its commanding 
presence is emphasized by three oriel towers, which, with a sloping 
roof, is covered with a handsome red tile furnished by the Celadon 
Terra-Cotta Company, Charles T. 
Harris, Lessee, Alfred, N. Y. 

Their “ Conosera ” tile, which is 
especially adapted to the fitting of 
cones and all warped surfaces, was 
used. The design is an adaptation 
of the Moorish style of architecture. 
The first two stories are of richly 
carved brownstone and the upper 
stories of dark red brick. 

The “Walton” is \ 
Robert Goelet, of New York City, 


owned by 


and is named in honor of his son 


ITTSBURG. — Since Pittsburg 
has lost the National Republi- 


can Convention on account of not 


sufficient hotel accommodations, she 
has come to her senses and quite a 
number of hotel projects are re- 

i. & 


Phipps, is to be an eight-story build- 


ported. One of these, for 
ing of brick and terra-cotta on Penn 
Avenue, from plans prepared by Ar- 
chitects Longfellow, Alden & Har- 
low. 

Several warehouses are contem- 
plated by the Denny estate on Grant 
Street near Seventh Avenue, to be 


six stories in height, slow burning 


TERRA-COTTA DETAIL 


construction, from plans by Architect 
T. H. Scott. 

It is reported that Arbuckle Bros. & Co. will erect a six-story 
storehouse building on 31st Street, to be of steel frame construction 
filled in with brick and stone. 

Architect T. D. Evans has prepared plans for a row of flats to 
be erected on Washington and Franklin Streets by a syndicate who 
will invest about $160,000 in the enterprise; to be eight stories 
high. 

Architect Brady of the Department of Public Safety has prepared 
plans for a new engine house for the Fourteenth Ward. 

Architects Rutan & Russell have prepared plans for an armory 
building for the National Guards, to be erected at a cost of about 
$250,000. 

The St. Francis Hospital, 44th Street, owing to its being over- 
crowded, has decided to build an addition of brick and stone, to cost 
$35,000, from plans prepared by Architect S. F. Heckert. 

It is reported that the West Penn Hospital will erect a large 
building at a cost of about $1,000,000. 

There is also talk of building a new United Protestant memorial 
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hospital for children, in Allegheny, to cost between $40,000 and 
$60,000, 


Among the church projects may be mentioned a stone building 


for the Protestant Episcopal Congregation of the Ascension at Ells 


worth Avenue, to cost about $75,000. 


The St. Paul’s United Evangelical Protestant German congre- 


gation will erect a new church building at First and East Streets, 


erection of a new school building, to cost about §$ 340,01 





Gl 


ADLER & SULLIVAN, ARC HITECTS, 


Executed by the Northwestern Terra-Cotta Company 


LBANY, TROY, AND » casual 
A Albany, Troy, and vicinity sees so little variety i: 


of the various buildings that the impression is received that there is 


Allegheny. 


The Third Ward Allegheny School Board contemplates the 


, to be three 


stories high. 


The Washington Street Hebrew Synagogue will erect a new 


school building this spring, to cost $25,000. 





VICINITY 


The casual sitor to 


the styl 


with 


nothing. possibly few ex 
tions, worth seeing in the way of 
architecture But were same 
person to m ike a systen ic search 
he would fin t great man x 
amples to examine and 
pecially or t it stvie w ( 
much In vogzuc t 

vi Id D 
would space permit, a list 
given which would be 
one’s time to look 
inspirations Unt " 
years noweve! ul 
hampered by the wish 
clients, who wanted a ] if 
some one els¢ 
almost an imposs 
buil ng that w 
to artist met! 
to have arrived when tl e of 
this locality have waken 
fact that it is possible 
wishes complied Vit \ 
sacrifice to design ind we have ! WW 
the commencement ot a new era in 
building 


Among the 


erected may be me 


ARANTY BUILDING, BUFFALO, sonic Temple in Albany, by Fuller & 
Wheeler; the par muse of St 
Peter’s I pis opal Churcl ] 
Gibson, and many others 
In Troy, the Seminary Buildings, County Court House, H 


Society Building, by M. F. Cummings & Son; the Hart 


Building, by Barney & Chapman of New York, of wh 


be said in a subsequent number ; the M. E. Church | Y \W 
Troy, by E. A. May; the City Hall, Cohoes, by J. C. Holla X 
Topeka, Kan., and many other examples which space does not allow 
of a detailed explanation. 

As spring comes in, the prospect for a busy season bright 
daily and everything points to a very prosperous year in building. 


Albany has in expectation two large bank buildings, with several 
other schemes of a lesser importance. 

Troy will undoubtedly have a new Y. M. C. A. building, as 
several sites are held in refusal by the committee. 

Taken altogether after a period of two years of inactivity, there 
will be a movement little less than a boom for Albany, Troy, and 
vicinity. 


This statement is bourne out by a very substantial measure in 
sales and transfers of real estate. 
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OCHESTER Building operations have improved consider- 
R ably here of late. There is more work being done, ana 
more about to be started, than there has been for some time. 

Che Security Trust Company will erect a new building, corner 
of East Main and Water Streets, for which Du Fais & Canfield, 
New York City, are the architects 

Boston, New York, and 


submit designs for a new church for the Saint Paul’s congrega- 


saltimore architects have been asked 
tior It is understood that the structure is to be a costly one 

Architect | 
ing to be built on the Sibley triangle 
for Hiram W. Sibley 


vill be of brick and terra-cotta, the 


Foster Warner has prepared plans for a five-story 


latter supplied by the Perth Amboy Com 


architect has prepared plans for 


brick building for the Y. W 


Architects Walker & Briggs are 


a 


pre- 


ins tor 1 tour-story block tor 


fer Brothers, on Central Avenue, 65 I 


B tealkal 
ressea ricK 
“4 aa 


tects Nolan, Nolan & Stern have ; 


for a store and apartment 


————_ = 


r mon (Coldsmith Pressed 
Architects O. K. Foote and Claude | 
bt take mces if the new 
S| MB O The indications 
that this will be a very differ 
t t I trades, from last 


tects have work 


four stories high 

| terra-cotta, the 

He has also com- 

$ I \ residenc es, one 

and one for Mr 

M | Che former house will be 
ray rick, and the latte 
ray brick The two 


hous will ost $5 and $30,000, ré¢ 


ompleted plans for 
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among the eight ; $4,000 more as soon as the architects’ plans should 
be adopted, and $8,000 later; making $20,600 in all, or one half the 
architects’ commission of five per cent. on an estimated total cost of 
$800,000. The examination of Jacob is set for April 10, and is 
looked forward to with great interest. 

The hotel and Turkish bath house designed by Architects A. C. 
Varney & Co. for Gabriel Chiera is now an assured fact. The 
building will cost $50,000, and with all the bath equipment com- 
pleted, $85,000. Messrs. Varney & Co. will also prepare the plans 
for a store and office building for George W. and Octavia Bates, to 

be built on the southwest corner of Wood- 
ward Avenue and Clifford Street. Same 
architects are preparing plans for a gorg- 
eous ginger ale depot for ex-alderman 
James Vernor. The front of the building, 


which is on Woodward Avenue near 





Woodbridge Street, will be finished in 
white and gold, and the interior hand- 
somely decorated and divided by rich art 
glass partitions. 

Architects Mason & Rice have pre- 
pared plans for a warehouse for the Star 
It will 
be of steel frame construction, 100 ft. 


Dockage and Storage Company. 


square and three stories high. The ex- 
terior will be of pressed brick. 
Thomas A. Hyland has _ prepared 


plans for an armory for the Detroit Na- 
tional Guard, to be built on Howard near 
First Street. It will be four stories high, 
of pressed brick and stone trimmings, and 
will cost $30,000. 

Architects Spier & Rohns have de- 
signed a church edifice for St. Thomas 
Roman Catholic Society of Ann Arbor, 
Mich. It is of Gothic architecture, and 
will be constructed of field stone with cut 
brownstone trimmings and tile roof. Cost, 
$50,000. 

Architects E. A. Walshe & Son have 
had their plans adopted for a three-story 
brick schoolhouse, 120 by 84 ft., to be 
built in Debray, a suburb of Detroit. It 
will be of buff 
$20,000. 

The Detroit College of Medicine will 
build a large annex to be used as a veter- 
inary hospital, for which Architects Nettle- 
ton, Kahn & Trowbridge are preparing 


pressed brick; cost, 


, e for Mr. L. Hoster, to cost the plans. The exterior will be of pressed 
« to be lit of stone brick. 
Messrs. K er & Hart report plans \ COLONIAL RESIDENCE. BUFFALO. N. Y. Architect Edward C. Van Leyen has 


e remodeling of the county 
s home, to cost about $12,0 

Messrs. Mills & Goddard have plans out for a block of eight 

residences, for Judge S. N. Owen, to be built of buff brick and terra 
ta Che same firm have plans completed for residences for W. A. 


schart and Dr. E. B. Jones 





There has been a large amount of scandal in 


ETROIT i i 
connection with the adoption of plans for the new court 


house for Wayne County. Several architects report having been 


approached by supervisors or their representatives; and one of the 


John Chris. Jacob — has been arrested on the sworn complaint 


Myers and George W. Myers, who charge him with solicit- 


} 


ing a bribe to influence the vote of the supervisors’ committee. 


Phere are eight members of the committee, and the Myerses allege 


that Jacob required $8,000 previous to the vote to be divided 


Broughton & Johnson, 


Architects designed several fine residences for J. R. 
& R. J. McLaughlin, to be built on King 
They will be of pressed brick trimmed with 
ornamental, molded brick. 
A six-story addition of brick is to be built on the Griswold 
House Hotel, for which plans are being ‘prepared. 
cost is $50,000. 


and Alger Avenues. 


the estimated 


Architects John Scott & Co. have prepared plans for a fine 
residence for F. S. Case, on Virginia Avenue. 

Fred T. Houk is preparing plans for a terrace for ten residences 
for Barr & Son, to be built at the corner of Theodore and Brush 
Streets. They will be of buff pressed brick, trimmed with Ohio buff 
sandstone. 

Architect F. J. Grenier has plans for a three-story double resi- 
dence to be built on Canfield Avenue, C. D. Lowrie owner; also a 
three-story residence for J. T. Hortung, Ferry Avenue. 








INNEAPOLIS. — There is considerable activity in the 
M various architects’ offices, and we feel confident of a fairly 
good year. 

Work has commenced on a number of large structures, among 
them the $75,000 King warehouse. 

It is proposed to resume work on the new dam, began last fall, 
below the present falls, and push it to completion. This means 
work for hundreds of men, and an expenditure of several millions of 
money. It is headed by our most progressive and energetic flour 
manufacturer, Charles A. Pillsbury, and represents considerable Eng- 
lish capital. ; 

There is another capitol competition “on” now, Montana being 
the State this time that asks architects to 
donate time and money to permit her com- 
mission to make a proper selection of plans 
and “planner” for her most important 
building. Judging from the circular of 
instructions issued to architects, it will 
probably be on a par with preceding compe- 
titions. 

It is expected that the contracts for the 
foundations of our capitol building will be 
let so as to begin work by May |. 

The following buildings are among the 
list reported since last month. Architect 
H. W. Jones has planned a double store 
building for Stremel Bros., on Washington 
Avenue, North, 50 by 140 ft., two story and 
basement, pressed brick fronts, cost $10,000. 

Same architect, plans for store building 
50 by Ioo ft., two story and basement, on 
Plymouth Avenue and Second Street, for 
Peter Faber, to have pressed brick front, 
cost $8,000. 

Same architect, a residence at Linden 
Hills for C. W. Van Tuyl, 40 by 54 ft., two 
story and basement, buff pressed brick, to 
cost $8,000. 

Architect S. J. Bowler, store building, 
50 by too ft., at corner Washington Avenue 
and Cedar Street, three story and basement, 
pressed brick and stone, to cost $12,000, 

T. B. Walker is building stores, 90 by 
100 ft., three story and basement, red sand 
mold brick and brownstone, to cost $80, 
000, opposite Central Market. 

Architects Orff & Jovalemon have 
planned a store building at Eau Claire, 
Wis., for H. C. Putnam, 82 by Io5 ft., red 
pressed brick, to cost $25,000. 

Same architects, a building for Citi- 
zens’ National Bank, at Wahpeton, N. D., 
25 by 80 ft., two story and basement, 
pressed brick and Ortonville granite, marble 
entrance, to cost $10,000. 

Same architects, a church at St. Peter, 


Same architects, an eight-room school building at Lamberton, 
Minn., 72 by 75 ft., two story and basement, brick and stone, to cost 
$15,000. 

Architect C. S. Sedgwick has planned a residence for M. W. 
Savage, on Portland Avenue and Twenty-sixth Street, 47 by 61 ft., 
to cost $10,000. 

The only large undertaking reported from St. Paul this month, 
aside from the new capitol building, is the new Insane Hospital for 
St. Croix County, at New Richmond, Wis., by Buechner & Jacob- 
sen, architects. Main building, 116 by 134 ft., with front wing, 
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RELIANCE BUILDING, CHICAGO. 
Minn., for M. E. Society, 53 by 78 ft.,-to D. H. Burnham & Co., Architects. City, and Charles E. Willard, Boston, 
cost $10,000. agents. They report that inquiries and 
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44 by 57 ft., three story and basement, pressed brick with stone 
trimmings for fronts, to cost $50,000. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF TERRA-COTTA CLA\ 
ae who are desirous of making good terra-cotta should 


determine first whether their clay is suitable for the manu 
facture of such goods. This of course can be done empyrically or 
by trial, taking care, if the cfay be gritty, to have it well washed and 
mellowed before being used for molding. A better plan, or shall 
we say one which gives results from a different standpoint, is to 
determine the composition of the clay. If such results be combined 
with those obtained by trial, we are likely 
to arrive at a satisfactory conclusion that is 
based on theory and practise 
The famous terra-cotta deposits at Wat 


combe, near Torquay, may well be taken 
{Ua} 


as a standard of what fine clay for mode 
ing and molding ought to be Chis 
is superior in physical as well as in chem 


cal properties. Its composition was asce1 


tained by the late Mr. J. W. Ward to be 
follows: 


Silica . 
Alumina 
Peroxide of iron 
Lime . 1.68 
Magnesia 

Peroxide of manganese 

Carbonic acid 

Potash 

Soda 

Phosphoric acid trace 
Absorbed water I 


Combined water 


The remarkable features are the ce 
balanced percentages of the silica d the 
alumina, the low content of carbonates 
fairly high content of alkalies, ‘and a fair 
richness in iron It is doubtful whether the 


traces of manganese and phosphoric acid ar 
possessed of any material significance 


British Clay-worker. 


WATCH THIS COLUMN FOR 
POINTERS 
THE POWHATAN CLAY MANUFACTUI 
ING COMPANY, Richmond, Va., are putting 
a very handsome gray and gray speckled 


brick on the market 


THE NATIONAL BrICK COMPANY, of 


Bradford, Penn., report large sales of their 


brick through O. D. Person, of New York 


orders for future delivery point to a prosperous trade. The size of 
their red press brick, which has found universal favor among archi- 


tects, is 84% by 2% by 4%. 


THe ANTHONY ITTNER BRICK WorkKS, of St. Louis, report a 
good trade during the past winter, which has not been severe enough 
in that locality to seriously interrupt building operations. This com 
pany is prepared to make special designs in brick, if given three or 
four weeks’ notice. The Ittner factory is one of the oldest and best 
known in the country. 
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TIFFANY PRESSED Brick Company, Chicago, are supplying 
pressed brick for the new addition to Ashland Block, Chicago, and 
enameled brick for the A. H. Trude Building 
[THe PHILADELPHIA & Boston FACE BRICK Company, Boston, 


ve recently shipped brick for two mantels, to Kioto, Japan; and 


for one mantel to the Sandwich Islands. Freight on these mantels 
ree or four times the value of the goods 
I PowH AN CLAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, of Rich 
i., are shipping their cream-white bricks to Washington, on 
ving s four residences on W ishington Heights, John H 
nit tor; five residences, same locality, William H. Kimmel 
oO ve residences, cor. 17th and R Streets, David M. Lea 
I 1 & CARTER, 56 Alba Street, Boston, are agents 
Lv [ wrtland Cement 
} I rLAND CEMEN s now being used in the 
Llso t siegel-( ope X Co.'s stores, Sixth 
MENT COMPANY have recentl 
Pr le through their agent 
i t eq tired by the 
I i ridge rand 
\ MPANY have had 
l v NK \ Astor Hotel 
f Arts and Sciences 
Office Buildit 
Company, of Rich 
Mohawk Building, 
I Morrison, their sales 
yg York City, for Mrs 
Mage Mit white bricks will be 
y hes ks are eing furnished b 
y Same concern are 
new office building in 
sura ompany, of New York 
\ 
PERRA-CO , LUMBER COMPANY, Pitts 
for a large amount of clay-working 
vorks to be located near Port Murray, N. J 
facture ornamental building blocks, 
ired the le rights for the States of Pennsylvania and 
LJure Ss 
‘ e of ssut ides a pamphlet, “ Hints 
g series of cards showing five new shades 
ssued by William Connors, of Troy, N. Y., which 
‘ io Mr. Connors reports that his plant 
Ss x tuues i lling rders 
CHI MPIKE FIRE-PROOFING COMPANY, Pittsburgh, are supply 
vy e fire-proofing for the new Siegel-Cooper Departmental Store, 
N York City rhis is without doubt one of the largest, if not the 
largest, fire-proof building in the world. It has nearly 700,000 sq. ft 
t ace Chis same company has recently closed contracts in 
t. Louis, Chicago, Detroit, Toledo, Buffalo, Philadelphia, and 


Washir gton 


THE COLUMBIAN FIRE-PROOFING COMPANY, of Pittsburgh, are 
furnishing the fire-proofing for the Massachusetts Fire-proof Storage 
and Warehouse Company, Boston, Mass., Andrews, Jaques & Ran- 


toul, architects 





BRICKBUILDER. 


PERTH AmMBOY TERRA-COTTA COMPANY are furnishing terra- 
cotta on the following contracts: Addition to the New York Life 
Insurance Company’s Building, New York City, McKim, Mead & 
White, architects; building for the Metropolitan Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, Dey Street, New York City, Cyrus L. W. Eid- 
litz, architect; Edison Building, Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Winslow 
& Wetherell, architects ; Church of the Sacred Heart, Lowell, Mass., 
P. W. Ford, architect. 


Philadel- 
phia, Penn., are furnishing white terra-cotta for the Bowling Green 


CONKLING, ARMSTRONG TERRA-COTTA COMPANY, 


Office Building, New York City, W. & G. Audsley, architects; gray 
terra-cotta for the Presbyterian Building, Philadelphia, Joseph M. 
Huston, architect; Pompeian terra-cotta for the St. Christopher’s 
House, 88th Street, New York, Barney & Chapman, architects; 
Medico-Chirurgical Hospital, Philadelphia, Frank Miles Day & 


Brother, architects. 


Tue PIONEER FIRE-PROOF CONSTRUCTION COMPANY, of Chi- 
cago, are furnishing fire-proofing on the following contracts : Southern 
Express Company’s office building, Memphis, Tenn., Weathers & 
Uhline Building, Milwaukee, Charles Kir- 


the Trude Office Building, Chicago, Jenney & 


Shaw, architects: the 
choff, Jr., architect ; 
Mundie 


city architect ; 


architects; the Isolation Hospital, Chicago, De Wade, 
the Excelsior Brewery, Chicago, Lewis Lehl, archi 
tect; the Phipps Building, Pittsburgh, Longfellow, Alden & Har 
low, architects; Wise County Court House, Decatur, Texas, J. Riley 


Gordon, architect. 


rHeE Fotsom SNow GUARD CompPANny, Boston, have issued 
an illustrated pamphlet showing a dozen or more roofs that have 
been fitted with their New Model Snow Guards, They have recently 
furnished these guards on the following contracts: Sloan Maternity 
City Hall in 


Fitchburg Railroad depot, Gardner, Mass.; fire 


Hospital, and 88th Street Schoolhouse, New York City ; 
Cohoes, N. Y.; 


station, and new high and grammar schoolhouses, Malden, Mass. 


THe GRUEBY FAIENCE Company, of Boston, have contracted 
for faience work in the New York, New Haven, Hartford & Rail- 
road’s new stations now being erected at Brockton and Campello, 
Bradford L. Gilbert, architect. The color in this work is a 


Vass. ; 
delicate flush of pink — almost white. 

They have also recently received an order for three special 
mantels for the Children’s Hospital, Detroit, Mich.; Andrews, Jaques 
& Rantoul, architects. These are to be done in colors, the shades 


being cream yellow, blue, and green. 


Messrs. J. & R. 


a number of examples of mosaic work, in which the French enamel 


Lamb, of New York, have recently completed 
is being used very successfully. As this enamel is a ceramic mosaic, 
it should be ef special interest to all of our readers. This particular 
medium is very desirable from two points: First, its great variety of 
color, and second, its absolute durability; each piece, being vitrified, 
is of the same density and hardness. 

In the important mausoleum just completed at Woodlawn, the 
“ Dunlop,” one of the most elaborate of the new mausoleums erected 
there, this was used for the floor, a very important design of heraldic 
character, the coat-of-arms of the family being placed in the center 
of a richly bordered desigh. The colors, which were very rich, were 
added to by pure gold and silver “ frit.” 


J. W. PenrteLp & Son, Willoughby, Ohio, have recently com- 
pleted arrangements whereby they secure exclusive control of the 
Haigh continuous system of brick burning, and it will hereafter be 
known as The Universal Continuous Kiln. A distinguishing feature 
of this kiln consists in the adoption of side-firing, enabling them to 
secure the advantages of side-firing isolated kilns, with the economy in 
fuel secured by ordinary continuous systems of brick burning. This 
kiln is adapted for burning not only common brick, but also pressed 
brick, paving brick, fire brick, hollow ware, etc. 
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THe Goetz Box-ANCHOR Company, of New Albany, Ind., 
have made an addition to their factory, the capacity of which will be 
at the rate of one hanger per minute. The hangers that they are now 
putting out are burnished and varnished, which adds much to their 
appearance. Recent shipments to Salt Lake City, Atlanta, Ga., and 
Worcester, Mass., would seem to indicate that they find a market in 
the whole United States. 





PROPOSITION FOR COMPETITION. 


ENRY A. GOETZ, of New Albany, Ind., inventor of the Box 
I] Anchor Post-Cap and Joist Hanger bearing his name, makes 
the following proposition: To donate to any architectural club the 
sum of two hundred dollars if he is not able to demonstrate that 
his methods of building, by the use of his inventions, are the best 
for certain kinds of work, especially warehouses, —the terms of the 
competition to be about as follows: 

1. The club is to make a plan of a warehouse, four stories, 
upon the slow-burning principle, in which durability, the arrange- 
ment of material, strength, and fire safety shall be the features, rather 
than ornamental design. 

2. Goetz shall make a plan of the same kind, using his patented 
improvements as he intends they should be used. 

3. All plans shall then be referred to a committee, composed of 
an architect, an insurance rate expert, and some person who owns or 
has built several large warehouses, and they will award the money 
to the best plan. 

If Goetz gets the premium he must prove : 

That his method of building will get the lower rate of insur- 
ance. 

That his method is more durable and stronger than any 
competing plan. 

That his plan of building will suffer less loss at a partial de 
struction by fire or wind than any competing plan. 

That his improvements, used as a whole, will actually cost 
less money to build, or not more than competing plan next his in 
merit. 

The entire membership of club being allowed to incorporate 
their ideas into their club plan, but not allowed to use any of the 


ideas advanced by Goetz in his printed literature. 





WASHINGTON MONUIIENT. 
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As the towering height of the Washington Monument ex ; si 
that of all other similar structures in the world, so doe « Of 
os Triumph ’’ Press surpass all other Brick Presses as tl Ideal of 
Perfection, in Simplicity, Durability, Capacity, and Money-eari 
qualities. 
The cost of making pressed bricks on the ‘* Triumph” 
less than on any other press and less than by any other 
known method of making bricks, while the quality of 
uct is unequaled. : 


KULAGE MACHINE WORKS 


College Avenue, St. Louis, Mo, 








HEREISON 


JUST 
THE 


THING 








FIREPLACE MANTELS<z#5 
<—_wavt or MOULDED BRICK 


In such Colors as Red, Cream, Buff, Pink, Brown, and Gray. 
Mantels cost no more than other Iinds, but are far better. 


These 
They are 


Representation of a FIREPLACE MANTEL. Our Sketch Book, ey = and have a richness and simplicity of effect which is decidedly 


containing 39 others, will be sent you on application. 


PHILA. & BOSTON FACE BRICK CO., 


No. 4: LIBERTY SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 
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DYCKERHOFF PORTLAND CEMENT 


Is superior to any other Portland Cement made. It is very finely ground, always uniform and reliable, 
and of such extraordinary strength, that it will permit the addition of 25 per cent more sand, etc., 
than other well-known Portland Cements, and produce the most durable work. It is unalterable in 
volume and not liable to crack. 
8,000 barrels have been used in the foundations of the Bartholdi Statue of Liberty, and it has 
also been used in the construction of the Washington Monument at Washington. 
Pamphlet with directions for its employment, testimonials and tests, sent on application. 

HAM & CARTER, E. THIELE, 

560 A.sany Street, BOSTON. 78 Wituam Street, NEW YORK, 

Sole Agent United States. 


MANHATTAN CEMENT COMPANY, 


21 ‘TO 24 STATE STREET, - NEW YORK. 
- ——_———— IMPORTERAa OF — ——— —_— 


“GERM ANI IA” en in Portland Cement). 7 GLOBE’ 7 - (Belgian Portland Cement). 


Positively the best sidewalk cement made. Tested by N. O. Olson, Engineer of Fairbank’s Testing Dept., with the following re- 
Chis statement is based upon reports from consumers throughout the country. suits: Average tensile strength of five briquettes Neat Cement, seven days, 462 
Germania was selected in preference to all others for use in laying the walks in front | pounds per square inch. Average tensile strength of five briquettes, one part 
of the White House, at Washington, on account of its almost perfect color and great | Cement, two parts Sand, 172 pounds per square inch. 
urability The Globe Portland Cement has been furnished to the following contracts :— 


Broadway Cable Road, New York City . ‘ ‘ 40,000 bbls. 
FOR CONCRETE FOUNDATIONS IT HAS NO SUPERIOR. Foundation Terminal Warehouse, New York City ‘ ‘ 15,000 bbls. 


ts giving directions regarding mixture of sand for all kinds of work sent on Foundation Power House, Brooklyn City R. R. ‘ ‘ 15,000 bbls. 
Baltimore Cable Road . . ° ° ‘ ‘ i 10,000 bbls. 


BERRY & FERGUSON, Agents for New England, Office, 102 State Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


‘With a true sense of economy we would buy nothing in Europe 
but of necessity. The gold reserves of our government and individ- 
uals would then increase without even the intervention of tariffs.’’ 


Alpha Portland Cement —— 


is the most economical. It is the finest ground cement on the market. For that 
reason it will take more sand and broken stone than any other cement in existence. 
To-day our best contractors and engineers consider it superior to any imported 
cement on the market. We guarantee every barrel of the “Alpha” to be uniform 
in quality, and to pass any requirement yet demanded of a Portland Cement. 


WM. J. DONALDSON & CO., JAMES A. DAVIS & CO., 
General Agents, Sole N. E. Agents, 
Betz Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 6 92 State Street, Boston. 


ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT. 


WARRANTED EQUAL TO ANY AND SUPERIOR TO MOST OF THE FOREIGN BRANDS. 


OFFICIAL TESTS, Nos. 3567 and 3568, made by the DEPARTMENT OF DOCKS, New York, March 31, — — part of contract No. 464 for 8,cco barrels. 
a STRENGTH, 7 days, neat cement . . . . 622 lbs. 
“ 7 days, 2 parts sand to 1 of cement . o ° . ° . 332 Ibs. 
Parts steamed and boiled . ° . . Satisfactory. 
All our product is of the first quality, and is the only American Portland Cement that meets ‘the caqubveaats of the U. S. Government and the New York Depart- 
ment of Docks) We make no second grade or so-called improved cement. 


ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY, i43 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


“Burbam’” <i ep “Wafarge” 


ENGLISH PORTLAND CEMENT celebrated 
for Reliability, Chemical Purity, Great 
Strength, High Sand Carrying Capacity 

and General Uniformity. Quantity 
ITE. 
imported yearly far greater than any rues ‘sink ciate ini aialie 
other brand. the strongest binder. 


For Saleby BERRY & FERCUSON 
OFFICE, 102 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. : $ James Brand, Importer, Sonn. ee os 


5 The strongest, finest ground, and most uniform Cement 
inthe world. Permits the admixture of more sand than 
§ any on and is the best for mortar or stuccoing. 


143 LIBERTY STREET - - = NEW YORK. 


French Portland Cement, 

: the only material to use for 

% oe : setting, pointing, and back- 
ing LIMESTONE and GRAN- 





